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Gypsum or Plaster. 


By B. PURYEAR, LL.D. 

(Professor of Chemistry in Richmond College.) 

There is another compound of lime, to 
which we will briefly invite attention, to 
wit: Gypsum. This is the sulphate of lime. 
It contains 46 per cent. of sulphuric acid in 
combination with 38 per cent. of lime, and 
besides 21 per cent. of water existing as the 
water of crystallization. An ocular demon- 
stration of the value of gypsum as a fertili- 
zer is said to have been made many years 
ago by a farmer writing with his cave in his 
freshly sown wheat-field, in large letters, the 
words: “See the effects of gypsum,” filling 
up with gypsum the little trenches formed 
in making the letters and then leveling them 
off. In the spring the passer-by saw from 
the road the wheat spelling, “See the effects 
of gypsum,” and attracting attentiun in con- 
sequence of being conspicuously taller there 
than elsewhere. 

How and when gypsum is valuable are 
matters of diverse and conflicting opinion. 


te Te 





(1.) Both the constituents of gypsum, sul- 
phuric acid and lime, are found in the ash of 
all plants, and the ash of plants comes only 
from the soil. Now, if a soil should be defi- 
cient In both these constituents, the applica- 
; supplying two wants, would 
produce excellent results and elicit the warm 
support and hearty praise of the farmer. 
But another farmer using it on land, which 
needed neither sulphuric acid nor lime,would 
fail to'see any benefit and condemn it as a 
fertilizer. Here are two opinions, both right 
and both wrong. The first farmer thinks it 
good for his land, and so it is, so long as the 
natural deficiency of his soil in sulphuric 
acid and lime is not fully satisfied ; but of 
course it is but little worth when this condi- 


_ tion is attained, or has never existed. The 


second erreneously infers because it is not 
remunerative on his lands, it is worthless on 
all lands. . 

(2.) The most marked effects of gypsum 
are seen when it is applied to the grasses and 
for @ reason which has already been hinted 
at. The heaviest demand of the grasses 
upon the soil is for lime, and gypsum meets 
this demand. Gypsum applied to a crop 
needing lime but little would not produce 
such obvious effects from the simple fact 
that the crop can get sufficient lime from the 
unhelped soil. The only safe way to de- 
termine the agricultural value of gypsum is 
to use it on alternating strips of land planted 
or sowed in different crops, and noting, in 
each case, the comparative effects. It is very 
cheap, and experiments conducted in this 
way would soon tell the farmer when and 
where to use it. 

(8.) But, no doubt, the chief effects of gyp- 
sum are due to a cause yet to be mentioned. 
We send our ships, at least we used to do it, 
thousands of miles, doubling Cape Horn, to 
the western coast of South America, for 



















guano, and farmers found it profitable to buy 
it at from $60 to $90 per ton. Now, guano 
is so valuable chiefiy for the ammonia it con- 
tains. But the ammonia which these guanos 
contain is-ammonia in combination, and 
mixed besides with other material worth lit- 
tle or nothing. Why is ammonia so valuable 
to plants? Because it is the source of their 
nitrogen. It is a compound of nitrogen and 
hydrogen. The supply of the carbon, hydro- 
gen and oxygen of plants is abundant. The 
carbonic acid gas and aqueous vapor of the 
atmosphere furnish these three elements to 
an unlimited extent. But the supply of 
nitrogen is scant and precarious; at least, it 
is somewhat obscure. Again, the compounds 
of plants that contain nitrogen, the nitro- 
genous compounds briefly, are the only parts 
which are capable of assimilation, and con- 
version into the vital tissues of animals: 
Wheat, for instance, contains woody fibre, 
starch, sugar, gum and gluten. All these 
compounds except gluten are hydro-carbons, 


that is, they are made up of carbon and the 


elements of water; but gluten contains nitro- 
gen in addition and is identical in composi- 
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lent through’ Oty tiesens, which pick it « 
to repair their constant waste, aad mils 


ftasa part of their own substance. The 


gluten that we eat in wheat then and in all 
other vegetable forms reappears in the body 
as nerves and muscles. Not so, however, with 
the fibre, starch, sugar, gum, the hydro-car- 
bons. They do net remain in thebody; they 
do not become a part of the body. They are 
only burnt off, maintaining animal heat, and 
escape back into the atmosphere from the 
lungs and skin as carbonic acid and water. 
The value then of ammonia is indicated by 
the fact that it is the source of the nitrogen 
of plants, and by the further fact that plants 
must have nitrogen to. form the only com- 
pound they contain that is capable of con- 


. version into the vital tissues of the animal. 


Hence the high price of all fertilizers con- 
taining the salts of ammonia. 

Now, ammonia is always forming as the 
result of the decomposition of all organic 
substances that contain nitrogen. Being 
much lighter than air, its tendency is to rise, 
and frequently it does rise, and mingle with 
the gerieral atmosphere. It is endowed, 
however, with a wenderful property which 
largely counteracts this tendency. Water 
absorbs 700 times its volume of ammonia. 
When we see a quart of hartshorn or aqua 
ammone, we have, if the water be saturated, 
nearly two hundred gallons of the gas, am- 
monia, imprisoned in a qnart bottle. People 
talk a great deal about ammonia, but mortal 
eye has never seen it. We can make the in- 
visible gas, ammonia, and learn its properties 
by experiment, but we cannot see it. People 
talk flippantly about ammonia, and weuld 
maintain that ‘they had often seen and 
handled it. Not so; they have only seen 
and handled its salts, as the solids, the sul- 
phate, the nitrate and the muriate of am- 
monia, 














br be constantly sprinkled with 
:} neither of these tests will ever indicate the. 
ence of ammonia in the atmosphere of 


When ammonia is liberated in the soil as 
the result of the decomposition of vegetable 
matter, or of putrescent manures, it is not so 


and lose itself in the atmesphere. Nature 
does not so bungle her work. The water of 
the soil absorbs it and so arrests its escape, 
and when this water enters the plant, the 
ammonia goes with it. But ammonia does 
escape and sometimes, to a wasteful extent, 
from our horse stalls. and manure piles and 
also from the dry soil. Now, as ammonia is 
a matter of so much importance to the farmer, 
whether he considers its scant and precari- 
ous source of supply, or its necessary pres- 
ence in the soil for furnishing te plants the 
nitrogen required for the formation of their 
most importand compound, -it is obvious 
that any device which will catch and hold 
all the ammonia that is formed on his field 
or farm pen, will be greatly welcomed. 
Buch a device, cheap and simple, is gypsum. 
Let us see. Go into your stable on a warm 
spring morning. The pungent odor that 

your nose igs due to ammonia. But a 
test better than your nose will show that 
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your stable or over your manure pile. Why? 
Because the sulphate of lime is decomposed 
by the ammonia, the sulphuric acid leaving 
the lime and combining with the ammonia, 
forming sulphate of ammonia, which being 
a solid cannot rise and escape into the at- 
mosphere. 

We say then that sulphate of lime fixes 
ammonia, the most costly of fertilizing con- 
stituents, and in doing this presents te plants 
in the form of soluble sulphate of ammonia, 
the purest and most valuable plant food. 

When sown upon grass, sulphate of lime, 
or gypsum, will arrest and fix the ammonia 


manure now dry; or from vegetable matter 
slowly but constantly decomposing in the 
soil, and at the same time furnish lime so 
much demanded by the grasses, to say noth- 
ing of the sulphuric acid, needed but not sv 
largely as lime, in the now soluble form of 
sulphate of ammonia. 

The application of this subject in other di- 
rections might be easily shown, but the arti- 
cle has already grown beyond my expecta- 
tion, and hence I must here close without 
additional remarks. 


The North Carolina Phosphates. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I take the liberty of sending you a letter I 
have just received from Professor Dabney, 
about the North Carolina Phosphates. This 
letter. was not of course, intended by its 
author for the press, but I do not think its 
interest and value will be impaired by its 
informal style. Upon the question of the 








phates by plants, there is no important dif- 


liable, as many think, to rise by its levity | 


ad 







likely to escape from the top dressing of 


assimilability of tribasic or insoluble phos- | ad 
law under which I work, requires that the 
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ference of opinion between Professor Dab- 
ney and myself, nor between any two persons 
who have taken the trouble to understand 
the matter before they undertook to unite 
about it. My remarks upon the subject nave 
been designed to promote discussion and 
“keep the matter before the people,” as the 
politicians say. My’ ultimate purpose has 
been to promote the true interests of agri- 
culture, that great business which is the 
basis and foundation of modern civilization. 
It is of the utmost consequence that the 
science of fertilization should be perfectly 
understood. Ihave also undertaken to fight 
off from the field of discussion the ignorant 
charlatans, who not having even the oppor- 
tunity to know any thing about it, have 
written upon the subject nevertheless, dog- 
matically and magisterially, as if condescen- 
ding to instruct in matters whereof their 
own ignorance is profound. Remarks, which 
I have from time to time shied ‘at fellows of 
that kidney, are in no wise intended for capa- 
ble and conscientious students like Professor 

mey, who are laboring to advance science 
and to put the farming people of the coun- 
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Dr. M. G, Hllzey, Washington, D. C. 

My prar Doctor:—We thank you for 
your kind words about our State and our 
work. I send you by mail some specimens 
of our phosphates. No. 1is the phosphate 
and lime rock from Castle Hayne; No. 2 is 
low grade phosphate from Duplin, (40 per 
cent. phosphate lime at this locality) and No. 
8 is a higher grade phosphate from Onslow. 
These various deposits promise to Le of im- 
mense advantage to the local agricultural 
interests. 

The beds are large, easily worked, scat- 
tered through a considerable district, (mon- 
opoly is impossible) and of varied character. 
There is a rock there that will make an acid 
phosphate, and there are extensive deposits 
of the lime phosphate (insoluble phosphate). 
On the matter of insoluble phosphate, you 
and D. V. Frost have misinterpreted me. 

I do not think any man understands this 
matter of the relation of the various phos- 
phate salts to plants and soils. All we have 
is some experience as to results. We know 
that under some conditions, the soluble 
phosphate or phosphate which was once gol- 
uble and has been precipitated, (I believe 
from all the facts that I can gather, that 
these two are practically equivalent on the 
form) gives the best results. Under other 
conditions the insoluble phosphates produce 
the most lasting and paying results. Now 
it seems to me that both are useful. But 
they are different and useful in different 
places. The commercial value is one thing, 
the. agricultural value is another. When a 
farmer says he wants a super-phosphate, that 
is soluble or dissolved phosphate, he ought 
to have it, and ought to have it at a price 
determined by the state of the trade, and not 
the agricultural chemist. The chemist may 
vise him, but he cannot make prices. The 
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reason that in my official work | on super- 
phosphate I only give the value of the solu- 
ble and reverted phosphste, 
ents are the essence of a su 
It is for theny that the farmer buys the arti- 
cle. If hé wants insoluble phosphates, he 
can aod will buy it, as in 8. 0. “ Floats,” or 
in our phosphate lime, and I will give him. 
the trade Value of that. But we mast not cem- 


found two very different things. There is no }- 


one more interested in insoluble phosphates, 
or more hopeful of good results from them in 
our agriculture than Tam: This; I think my 
work will show. 1 have spent much work 
upon “ Floats,” and propose to test them and 
our own phosphate lime thoroughly. See 
article in Report for 1882. 

Weare trying the phosphoric-carbonate 
just ground, on winter oats, this year. So 
far, the oats with it is far better than that 
without. It is on such crops, winter crops 
and grasses, and on land rich in vegetable 
matter, in good condition, that I have best 
hopes of the insoluble phosphates. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas, W. Dasney, Director. 





Cost and Profits of Wheat Raising. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

As promised a short time ago, I herewith 
enclose account of cost and profits of wheat 
raising. The half-year interest charged for 
the use of some of the machinery, is due to 
the fact that we made the trial on seven 
acres, about one-half of the field that we had 
in cultivation of that grain. 


1882. 
Oct. 2, 2 Men and team plowing two 


days each, A days @ 3 $2 00...... $ 8 00 
“ 9 2Men and teams d ing and 
cross-d ng.one day yeaah, 
two days OD sewesicedevesse 
“ 12, 1 Man and two horses working 
drill, one day.. 2 00 
“ 12, 1 Man ‘and cart hauling wheat 
fertilizer, and dng wi to 
OME GAY «csevcevecsscs 3 
“12, 10 Bushels seed wheat, @ $1.14. 11 40 


“ 12, Fertilizer—200 Ibs. anes ved bone 
and 100 Ibs Kainit, per acre.. 

* -. ar f Fate interest on cost ‘of 

seek gb edeesd cede need eb ceeds 8 60 

1838. 


June2, 11 Men harvesting, one driver, 
six binders, two therers 
and two shockers, half day 
each, 5 Gorn @' @ #1. 50, "(board 
themselves a 


2 Horses,to | ER SE Se 
Half years’ interest on cost of 
iat wane e pense aor asus 

Cleaner, hauling wheat 
from field to machine, one 


“ 2, 
2, 


oe 


Ang. 1, 


#, Taxes on seven acres ....-....... 
Freizht to Baltimore, commissions, etc., 
Om 18% Dushels....++-6++ ese sseeeeseseees 1 
One year's interest on cost of land..... 


day each—10 days @ $1.50. .... 15 00 

* 1, 2 Horses to thresher.............. 1 00 
“ 1, 20ne-horse carts and one two- 

horse wagon, half day each.. 200 

* 1, Half year’s interest on hresher, 8 OU 

4% 

0 28 


The yield was 182 bushels, sold at $1.14 
per bus., amounting to 
Expenses : as a 


Or within « fraction of $0 80 per nore, or 81% ets 
per bus., on a product of 26 bushels per acre. 

We worked this field for the first time, in 
1879. It had been in pasture for twenty years, 
It gave us then 70 bushels on that 10 acres. 
no fertilizer havirig been used, as it was coy- 
ered pretty well with the droppings from the 
animals, and turned up an apparently good 
sod. 

Now, let’s see how that account stood. 


BDOVO ss os neces veee vees ces eee 





EXpOMseS AS ADOVE.. 66s sw csreecceeccnce 91 
Less SP ae re $33 48 - 
Less half a day's threshing 7 60 7 60 a 

93 


7 es wheat that netted us, luckily “a 

that year $1.38 per DUS.......s ++ sees see 
Giving us on the wrong side of the acct.. "$1.88 

Now, if you would have asked us where 
our profits came in, we would have pointed 
out to you a pile of straw and experience big 
enough to ponder and live upon ony the 
following winter. é 


Yours truly, ¥. B. 8. 


inka. 










ton cake in favor, is that from decorticated 
cotton seeds from America. ‘It is the safest 
and the only cotton ¢ake that can Be eni- 
ployed without danger for young animals. 
Unbarked cotton cake, or its flour, is offered 
ata very low price; it should be avoided, 
as it contains filiments of cotton; or cellu- 
lose, which from their indigestibility are 
inimical to the production of either milk or 
meat. Thus decorticated cake contains 15 
per cent. of fatty matter, and 43 of albu- 
minoids: in the undecorticated state, not 
more than one-half of these per centages. 
A mixture much in favor for milch cows, 
consists of $ lbs. each of pea ani vetches 
flour; half a pound of barley meal, and one 
pound of cake. This feed of 3 Ibs. is given 
in’ moities, morning and evening, on the 
cattle leaving and returning to graze. 

M. Quatremarin has adopted the Neilson 
system for the désiccation of forage on his 
farm in Normandy; he dispenses with steam 
worked machinery for the production of ven- 
tilating currents. He has invented a ma- 
chine worked by an ordinary laborer, which 
makes 1800+o 2000 revolutions per minute; 
can be trundled on a wheelbarrow and set 
to work anywhere. The price of the ma- 


00 | chine is about 168 francs. 


Tue EnNstLaGe OF GREEN Fopvenr in silos 
or trenches, continues to be one of the fore- 


150 | most questions in the agricultural world. | It 
m has now passed out of the domain of experi- 


ment and ridicule, and become a concrete 
fact. Yet it was only in 1852 that the dis- 
coverer of the plan, M. Goffart, of Burtin, 
in Sologne, first cOmmenced his trials of the 
preservation of the green stems of maize in 


09 | trenches made in ordinary soil. Agricultu- 
29 | ral commissions and inspections by un- 


believers, have since borne unanimous testi- 
mony to the success of M. Goffart’s discovery. 
In order to encourage a system so fraught 
with practical advantages, several of the 
local agricultural societies of France have 
offered prizes for the trench-preservation or 
ensilage of fodder. Among other reports, 
that by the Meaux Society deserves special 
notice; the tests were chiefly applied to clover, 


48 | and many of the competitors commenced as 


disciples of St. Thomas, but ended, as is 
usual, in presence of palpuble conviction as 
Zealots. 

One farmer, Bénard, trenched the yield of 
74 acres Of red clover in an ordinary silo 40 
inches deep, 80 wide at bottom, and 120 at 
top, and 55 yards long. The mass was re- 
duced two-fifths by shrinking. A second 
trench, 383 yards long, contained the yield of 
6 acres of red clover. The commissioners 
found all the clover to be well conserved, 
of aclear brown color, giving off the alco- 
holic odor. The animals eat it with avidity. 
M. Bénard recommends that the clover be 
cut when in full. flower, and to select a time 


ne “a rather humid than dry for cutting and pit- 


ting the clover; the better tu exclude the air 
and water. 

A. M. Gilles employed: pits, 22x10x7 feet, 
destined for distillery pulp to the preserva- 
tion of clover, cut between the Sth and 6th 
of Jane, and when commencing to form seed, 
56 tons of stuff were pitted. It’turned out 
well. M. Guibert trenched four acres of 





Steiner’s Wharf, A. A. Oo , Ma. 


| white clover, and obtained a medal for his 





‘carndin, bth Aiealaal ectecdous ean 
‘only @ heap of manure.” He had the 
}clover trodden down in the silo by bullocks. 

A. M. Martin pitted the yield of five acres 


. ,| of late red clover in a treneh 88 yards long. 


The men shook the r, Winnowed it as it 
were, as they spread it in the silo. The next 
ay they resumed work late, and thea covered 
in. The volume of the preserve lost 75 per 


| cent., but. was in an eatable condition, be- 


cause the ensilage was not finished’ within 
| the day commenced, and the forage was aired 
Ftoo much. 

Thé Commission concludes that all clovers 
and aftermaths can be perfectly trenched, as 
well as cther forage; that the trenches exact 
no outlay of capital; that it is at the moment 
of flowering such forage ought to be mown, 
as it then contains its maximum of vegetable 
humidity; that neither rain nor dew affects 
the@itting, but on the contrary, if too dry it 
does not keep so well. The employmert of 
salt is not necessary, nor is a mixture with 
dry matters, cut straw, chaff, etc., required. 
Silos constructed in masonry and cement 
give good results, but no special system of 
trench can be recommended ; that ought to 
depend on the region, the surface and sub- 
soils and the climate. The chief ends to 
secure consist in the exclusion of air and 
water; the pressing of the matter in the 
trench with regularity, and covering it with 
& pressure of 8 to 10 cwts. per square yard. 
Cutting before trenching is not indispensable, 
save in the case of forage with ‘thick stems. 
In nutritive value, silo food approaches most 
to winnowed fodder, but is more assimilative. 
In the case of milch cows it is a beneficial 
ration. 

CatTLe Drinxine.—It is the usual prac- 
tice with housed stock to commence the 
rations with hay, and then having cleaned 
the troughs, supply the water, to be followed 
next by roots, etc. This plan or order of 
giving food supplies, has been called in ques- 
tion. At the Agricultural Station of Kiel, 
where the cattle can drink when they please, 
the rations were distributed thus: twice a 
day,;*hay, cake, roots and straw. It was 
observed that the cows only drank after 
having eaten the root (mangolds), and that 
as. soon as the special drinking trough was 
refilled, they commenced again to drink with 
avidity. Only occasionally an animal drank 
a little water after consuming straw. 

TastrMontaL To M. Pastsun.—The Ag- 
riculturists of the Department of Loiret, 
have presented M. Pasteur with a splendid 
object d’Art—Subject, “Youth,” in honor of 
the benefits his discovery of vaccinating cat- 
tle against the charbon malady have conferred 
upon them. Since they have practised his 
discovery, they fear no longer the disease. 
Impossible to have more striking testimony. 


Parming only Profitable on Good Land. 


On rich land, the nearer to the sea the 
better, as surplus must seek a foreign market. 
Land that will not average 20 bushels wheat, 
10 barrels corn, 30 bushels oats and 1 ton 
timothy, or 2 tons clever hay, &c, and other 
crops in proportion, will not pay much 
profit. 

Therefore, land unequal to this yield must 
be brought up to it either by bones and pot- 
ash or by manure. Hére comes in the gene- 
ral want of capital. Half a ton of phos- 
phate and 2 cwt. potash or 10 tons cattle 
manure per acre, annually, will soon bring 
any impoverished land into fertility; or 
by keeping enough cattle to eat up all the 
grass,straw and grain, fertility will come 
slowly. Now this is plain sailing, and truly 
points the way and will not mislead the no- 
vice. No special pleading can overthrow 
these facts. This is independent of manage- 
ment or economy. Any attempt to over- 
throw these facts, must be self deception or 
an attempt to deceive the unwise. Get the 
land up to this point and as much higher as 











you can, and then, by management and 
economy, keep it there with sheep or 
cattle and raise such crops.as best suits the 
lecation, and farming will pay more than 3 
per cent. on the whole investment; carry 
production higher, and it is possible to reach 
6 per cent, 

Writers on farming seem anxious to place 
before their readers a too favorable view, 
calculated to deceive novices. Poor land 
cannot be profitably farmed without capital ; 
with plenty of money everything is possible ; 
with scant capital improve the land before 
building, build stables first, barns, houses, 
dwelling last. To capital the old States are 
preferable, the new to those without. 

Large capitalists will only invest in land 
on speculation. We write only for smal! 
capitalists. Large capitalists invest in 
bonds, railroads and maufactures; they will 
not put out money except on mortgages and 
land, and there is no reason why they should, 
as it is easier to collect interest than work 
land or anything else. *Tis to men of smal! 
means we address ourselves, men who are 
not afraid of work, or men who are com- 
pelled to work, and to those of smal] means 
whoare willing to rough it a few years, the 
far west offers the greatest inducements, 
whereas to men with families and somewhat 
larger means, the old States of Virginia and 
Maryland offer cheap land, good neighbor- 
hood, schools and churches and other in- 
ducements, such as good water, and pleaty of 
wood which may be lacking out on the 
prairies. 

The land is generally poor, and will re- 
quire the aid of capital, and therefore, care 
should be taken to purchase only sufficient 
land, as much only as the capital will en- 
rich. 

Land fenced and built on can frequently be 
bought for 10 dollars an acre, Sold be- 
cause the owner had not capital enough. 

Be careful not te put yourself in the same 
fix. Poor land is absolutely worth nothing 
without money to make it rich, Do not, 
therefore, buy more than you can enrich in 
a few years. 

50 acres is enough for a truck farm, 100 
acres is enough for a small farmer, and 300 
acres enough for a considerable amount of 
means. $15,000 are enough for a large farmer 
in Maryland or Virginia. 

With this amount of means a farmer can 
purchase the land, the stock, machinery, put 
up barn, outhouses and dwelling and im- 
prove his land; fences are not essential only 
to keep his own stock at home. 

Labor is rather high, 12 to $15 per month 
and found; 20 to 25 and find themselyes. It 
has become a necessity to raise good crops, 
to make things meet. Poor land farming will 
no longer answer. Tenant farmers are con- 
stantly meving, and hunting farms with 
some little vitality left. A. 


Notes from Garrett County, Maryland. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer. 


We have had seven weeks of splendid 
winter weather; plenty of snow. Lime, 
coal and wood sleds continually on the go. 
Most of our farmers have good teams and 
first class sleds. A good sled with runners 
of the natural bent well ironed and painted, 
with break included costing about 22 to 25 
dollars. Over one hundred farmers in this 
vicinity are preparing to burn lime. About 
all the teams go through town and we hear 
the bells from 2 o’clock in the morning. We 
know of but one or two ox teams in this 
vicinity, theoretically there should be more, 
but the fact is horses are more available and 
our people know it. Crops last year were 
all good, corn excepted. Oats were an ex- 
tra good crop and are selling at 40 cents per 
bushel. Corn, selected ears, selling at $1.25 
per barrel; no shelled corn being offered. 
Wheat sells readily at $1.20 to $1.25 and rye 
and buckwheat 75 to 80 cts. Work hands 
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are always'scarce. We have not a single 
young 


colored man “in the District. Our 

men génerally manage to get a smal! farm 
someway. Old farms are divided and new 
ones opened up. Much valuable timber is 
being destroyed; and soon we will hear the 
same lament about the Alleganies as we hear 
from New York about the Adirondocks. 

Game is getting scarce. The summer vis- 
itor is becoming more plentiful, the one 
seems to work in exact ratio reverse to the 
other. Deer, pheasant and turkey will soon 
be extinct we fear. 

There is room in this country for thous- 
ands of visitors of moderate means, but they 
must get away from the railroads. 

We extend a cordial invitation to the 
Editor of the Farmer to visit us during 
the summer, and see for himself. It looks 
like a perpetual-tussle with stumps and 
stones; we try to make the best of it; we 
don't know any better. The overflow goes 
to Kansas generally. They send back for 
buckwheat flour and maple sugar. It has 
been said of us that without buckwheat and 
huckleberries we would all starve. He that 
provideth not buckwheat cakes for his 
family is worse than an infidel, 

One of our old and successful farmers tells 
us that years ago when Doctore were few 
and far between, he thought he had the iteb ; 
he “cured” for it without avail, eventually 
he visited a distant physician, who exam- 
ined him tenderly as in such cases provided, 
and told him to go home and quit eating 
buckwheat cakes. He recovered. P 

E. H. Guorre.ry. 





On Using Commercial Fertilizers for Corn 
on Rich Land. 


The February meeting of the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club was held on the 9th, at the 
residence of Mr. R. John Rogers. 

The special committee of inspection, con- 
sisting of Messrs. John Moores, James Lee 
and Edward P. Moores, reported that they 
could find nothing to criticise. Mr. Rogers’ 
stock cattle and horses are in good condition, 
he has a lot of fine grade hogs, weighing 
probably 4001lbs. each. They saw a remark- 
able fine Jersey heifer and some nice calves. 
Mr. Rogers also has a field of wheat, of 
which, if anything need be said, it is that it 
is too good. Mr. Rogers has the faculty of 
farming with very few horses. He cultivates 
two farms with only four horses and no oxen, 
and his work is done in the best manner and 
in season. 

The question announced for discussion 
was: “ Will it pay to use fertilizers for corn 
on land that will yield from 12 to 14 barrels 
without fertilizers?” and the dijis gives us 
the following report : 

Mr. Rogers said he had come to the cen 
clusion that to the average farmer who has 
to make a living by farming, it would not 
pay to apply commercial fertilizers on the 
kind of land indicated. There is always a 
danger of loss of fertilizers on the corn crop, 
from the necessity of working the land, and 
thus making it liable to wash, a large por- 
tion of the fertilizers being thereby carried 
off. In applying fertilizers to wheat the 
same danger does not exist. Sod is the 
basis of all improvement, and that can be at- 
tained better by applying fertilizers to wheat 
than tocorn. Where land is poor of course 
the risk of using fertilizers is justifiable. If 
he had to apply fertilizers he would prefer 
bone mixed with some good phosphate, as 
one assists the action of the other. He had 
also had excellent results from using phos- 
phate alone. For corn he applies the fer- 
tilizers broadc..st, but it is not.so liable to be 
washed away if drilled in. Phosphate or 
South Carolina Rock applied to the corn is 
apt to fire it in dry seasons, but with bone 
dust no difficulty of this kind is experienced. 
He drills it in as for wheat and not with 
corn. On a stiff sod a little phosphate will 





‘start it better. He A rood 
of any fertilizer is enough to use in the row, 
| scattering it as much tice TOW as pos- 
sible. 

Wm. Oldfield thought it would not pay to 
put phosphate in the hill. He would drill 
800 Ibs. of bone each way before planting 
corn, or 200 lbs. of phosphate each way. 
He did not know that it would pay to use 
fertilizers on land that would produce from 
12 to 14 barrels of corn, unless he was sure 
of increasing the yield to 20 barrels thereby. 
He had used 300 lbs. of South Carolina rock 
with 800 lbs. Patapsco guano, and 300 Ibs. of 
bone with the same quantity of Patapsco 
guano, and where the rock was applied the 
wheat looked better, but there was no dif- 
ference in the heading. Last year he used 
rock on corn, but had a light crop. 

James A. Hanna said if he could raise 12 
or 14 barrels of corn without fertilizers he 
would not apply them, but save them for 
wheat. If the land would not raise corn 
it ought to be fertilized heavily. He thought 
very little land in Harford will produce 12 
to 14 barrels without fertilizers. His aver- 
age crop is 10 barrels. He mostly uses bone 
for corn with 200 Ibs. of phosphate per acre 
in the hill, checkering his corn and covering 
it with a hoe. 

A member remarked that the reason Mr. 
Hanna did not raise more than 10 barrels 
was because he checkered his corn instead of 
drilling it. 

Thomas Lochary said if he had brought 

his land up to raising from 12 to 14 barrels 
of corn with barnyard and stable manure 
alone, it wouid pay to put bone on it for 
corn. If it had been brought up to that 
with bone he would apply no more bone 
without first putting on stable manure. The 
first application of bone always pays the 
best. He thought bone aided in filling out 
the corn. 
’ Mr. Munnikhuysen took the negative side 
of the question. He would rather buy an 
extra quantity of fertilizer for wheat and 
put the Jandin grass, As Mr. Lochary says, 
the first application of bone: pays best, but 
too much bone may be used. Phosphate 
will make the bone already in the land ac- 
tive. He would not use phosphate alone on 
poor land, but in connection with bone. All 
fertilizers, even bone, are better applied to 
sod, a year ahead, but many farmers cannot 
afford to wait so long for returns. 

John Moores.—It is throwing fertilizers 
away to put them on land which has already 
had 8 or 4 tons of bone and will produce 
from 12 to 14 barrels of corn to the acre. It 
is folly for a man without money to buy 
fertilizers for corn on land that will raise 
even 10 barrels, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the crop and the low price of corn. 
He had put 10 tons of fertilizers on a corn 
field. It did not go over the whole of it, 
and he could seé ne difference in the corn 
in any part of the field. It will pay to buy 
any good fertilizer for wheat. He thought 
farmers were inclined to expect too much 
from fertilizers when applying them to corn, 
without properly preparing the ground and 
working the corn. He had used with good 
results 400 Ibs. of bone and 200 Ibs. of good 
active phosphate, mixed. His plan is to run 
the rows out deep, sow the fertilizer bread- 
cast in the rows, then run a harrow up and 
down them. This leaves a sufficient rark 
in the rows by which to drill the corn. If 
more attention were paid to saving barnyard 
and stable manure and preparing the ground 
and working the corn, farmers could do 
without the spring purchase of fertilizers. 

Wai. Webster—No farmer ever lost a 
cent by manuring land heavily, except upon 
buckwheat or clover, which might thereby 
be thrown down. Even then the benefit 
would be séen in succeeding crops. Com- 
mercial fertilizers are valuable only on a few 
crops—wheat, for instance. He would ap- 
ply to that 200 Ibs. of bone and 200 lbs. of 





12 te 14 barrels of corn Ws thn sane, Baa 
would not advise a farmer to go in debt for 
fertilizers to apply to such land. An ap- 
plication of 200 Ibs. per acre would improve 
the corn and the wheat and grasa following. 

James Lee differed with a majority of the 
members. He thought it would pay a far- 
mer who could raise from 12 to 14 barrels of 
corn per acre without fertilizers to buy 
them. From 500 to 600 lbs. of bone per acre 
will increase the crop at least 3 barrels to 
the acre. It would also permanently im- 
prove the land and greatly increase the 
wheat crop following. He prefers drilling 
in the bone, as for wheat. 

Wm. F. Hays said that in 1882 he had 
used South Carolina rock for corn and left 
some unfertilized. The latter produced the 
best corn. Last season he used bone dust 
and dissolved bone and the difference was 
decidedly in favor of their use. A farmer 
should not look altogether to the corn crop. 
If he rdises more corn he can keep more 
cattle. 

Edward P. Moores said Mr. Lee had ex- 
pressed his views. The last season he had 
raised 5 barrels more corn per acre where 
he used Oriole and Diamond State phosphate 
than where he used no fertilizer. 

Thos. A. Hays said Messrs. Rogers’ and 
John Moores’ views suited him. 

Benjamin Silver, Jr. was of the opinion 
that it would pay to fertilize land that would 
produce 14 barrels of corn. Land that is 
plowed up and fertilized must go back. If 
no increase is seen in the corn crop from the 
fertilizer the land is left in better condition 
for succeeding crops. He tries to alternate 
fertilizers, applying bone one year and phos- 
phate the next. He had seen better im- 
mediate returns from phosphate than from 
bone. He plants hiscorn and sows the fer- 
tilizer at the same time, with an Empire 
wheat drill. It has 10 tubes and eight inch 
spaces. By driving in the wheel track the 
corn rows are left 10 inches apart. He be- 
lieved it would even pay a farmer more thah 
6 per cent. to go in debt for fertilizers for his 


| corn crop. : 


Geo. E. Silver said if he had a farm that 
was paid for and would grow all over it 14 
barrels of corn to the acre, he would apply 
a little bone every time he plowed for corn. 
If not paid for, or portions of it would not 
raise such a crop he would save the bone for 
the proper portions. The first applications 
of the bene pay the best. After the land has 


‘been brought to certain state of fertility 


much less returns are seen for the amount of 
fertilizer put on. In first plowing sod it is 
important to put the fertilizer on then rather 
than at the second plowing. By the second 
year the crop will receive benefit from the 
sod which by that time has rotted and be- 
come a fertilizer. He would rather apply 
fertilizer heavily to wheat than to corn, as it 
is less liable to be carried off by washing 
rains. He advocated a rotation of manures 
as well as of crops, except of stable manure 
and bone, which are always profitable. Bone 
is sometimes too long in giving a return, but 
phosphate gives a return with the first crop. 
He would rather apply phosphate to the corn 
than to put on bone to remain in the soil for 
the following wheat crop. 

Wm. T. Sawyer said he had never had the 
good fortune to test ground that would 
raise from 12 to 14 barrels of corn without 


‘fertilizers, but if he had that kind of land 


he would apply fertilizers and try to raise 
20 barrels. An application of say 200 Ibs. 
of bone per acre in the row would probably 
improve the quality of the corn. 

H. H. Twining said a neighbor of his, Mr. 
Wm. Warner, had laid off four strips of 
land for corn, applying respectively 500, 


1,000, 1,500 and 2,000 ‘lbs. of bone to the 













400 to 600 Ibs. is enough per 
acre. The best results he had ever had was 


He had mowed six successive crops of hay 
from one field to which he had applied it. 

David McMenamin, of Philadelphia, a 
visitor, said it was with crops and vegetables 
as with animal life. A sufficient meal may 
be enough. He had heard nothing about 
liquid’ manure. About every farm large 
quantities of it are constantly dripping 
away. If this were preserved in water tight 
pits, straw placed in them and there decom- 
posed the product would be valuable. Ma- 
nures ought to be kept so as to prevent the 
evaporation of their valuable qualities. A 
large amount of vegetable matter goes to 
waste, particularly the refuse of the canning 
factories. If all this were saved with the 
liquid manure and composted it would be 
found to be a rich manure. What has made 
a crop one time will do so again. The rich 
manures from foreign countries are all pro- 
ducts of an animal nature, and anything 
that has formed an animal or plant once will 
do so again. The best manure for trees is 
the ashes of ‘trees. The peninsula of Dela- 
ware is the finest country in the world for 
peaches, because the material that forms the 
fruit is found in the ocean and is filtering 
through the soil all the time. Animal mat- 
ter is washed down into the rivers and gets 
into the ocean, from whence it is returned in 
salt, and phosphates. All this shows that 
what nature has been using as her raw ma- 
terial, when saved will do so again. Whai 
is allowed to go to waste on a farm, and 
especially in canning factories, would be 
just as valuable as what you buy from 
foreign countries. 

8. R. Silver, the President, said if he had 
poor land he certainly would fertilize for 
corn, and whea he got it to raise 12 barrels 
per acre he would not consider it poor land, 
but would continue to fertilize every time 
he plowed it. A great deal of fertility is 
exhausted by a growing crop and we should 
not plant the same field in corn again with- 
out fertilizing it. Benefit will not only be 
seen in the present but in future crops. 
Corn can be raised continually on the same 
land if it is fertilized liberally. 





Sorghum in 1883. 


There has not been a harder season for 
sorghum culture in the United States since 
the industry was first started here, than the 
one which recently closed. What with late 
spring and early autum frosts and a cool dry 
August, it is almost a wonder that any of it 
could come to maturity, and yet profitable 
crops are reported in many places. The 
Champaign, Illinois, works have done a pro- 
fitable business this year. They planted 600 
acres of sorghum, and the net profits of the 
enterprise were $31,000, or $51.75 per acre. 
During the busy season they worked up 150 
tons of sorghum per day,and made 1,500 
gallons of syrup or their equivalent in sugar. 
An exchange, whose editor visited the 
works, said that the product averaged this 
season nine tons to the acre. Under favor- 
able conditions of weather and cultivation it 
should reach 15 tons, The company pays 
$2.50 per ton for cane stripped and topped, 
delivered at the works. The cultivation 
after the first few weeks is no more difficult 
than for corn, and with a good yield the 
profit is much better than on any of the or- 
dinary farm crops. This company aiso has 
works at Hoopeston, Ill., and at Sterling and 
Hutchinson, Kansas,and they propose to 
put up machinery at several other points, 





where sorghum is extensively crown for the 


















condition it can be sent to one of the works 
already established, and run through the 
vacuum pan and centrifugals, at any time, 
and thus keep this expensive machinery at 
work through a large portion of the year. | 

In a recent number of the New York Her- 
ald the statement is made that a single com- 
pany last year, made 25,050 gallons of mo- 
lasses and nearly 100,000 pounds of light 
yellow sugar, without any objectionable 
taste, and paid a dividend of thirty per cent. 
to the stockholders. Another company last 
year, made nearly a quarter of a million 
pounds of sugar. This year we have re- 
ports from oné town in Kansas, where 7,000 
barrels of syrup, and 9,000 barrels of sugar 
are on band, and the works are turning out 
80,000 pounds of sugar and 1,600 gallons of 
molasses daily. The best judges of raw 
sugar pronounce the sorghum equal to the 
best Louisiana cane sugar, and some of 
them have been unwilling to believe that 
samples from the northern cane were not 
southern make. 

The thirtieth bulletin of the New Jersey 
experiment station presents some very im- 
portant favts for sorghum sugar producers. 
On fifteen one-tenth-acre plots, the effect of 
nitrogen, potash and phosphoric acid in fer- 
tilizers on the yield of sugar was tested, and, 
with but a single exception, the only plots 
producing cane that contained 4,000 pounds 
or more of sugar per acre were those that 
were treated with manure containing pot- 
ash; no one of these plant-nutrients told so 
plainly on the yield of sugar as did this one, 
especially in the form of the sulphate, rather 
than the muriate—just as it is in the case of 
beet sugar cultivation; further, the potash 
salt did its best work on plots that also re- 
ceived nitrogen in the dressing of manure ap- 
plied. It was also noticed that it was not the 
largest crop per acre that contained the most 
sugar per acre; plots that bore three tons 
less of cane per acre than other plots, pro- 
duced 300 to 460 pounds more of sugar per 
acre. 

Phosphoric acid in superphosphates rather 
diminished than increased the product of su- 
gar, while it did not, as was expected it 
might, hasten the ripening of the crop; 
maturity was reached on all the plots at 
about the same period; but at Rio Grande, 
N.J., where the season was wet and un- 
favorable for ripening, crops manured with 
superphosphate did mature somewhat ear- 
lier—here again as is the case in beet sugar 
cultivation. But one of the most important 
points established in this investigation was 
that the ordinary process of milling the 
cane left from 50 to 70 per cent. of the su- 
gar in the bagasse. It is stated that experi- 
meats performed elsewhere have shown that 
the so-called diffusion method of extraction 
can be applied to save this loss, as it has 
been applied to beets; this process consists, 
in brief,in soaking the sugar out of the 
vegetable substance witlr hot water. If this 
expectation is realized, the defenders of the 
faith in sorghum sugar may well. articipate 
a triumph greater than any yet gained.— 
Dr. G. 0. Caldwell, in Utica Herald. 


Making Compost in the South. 


The following is taken from the report of 
the Georgia Commissioners of Agriculture: 
“While pea vines and lime furnish the 
cheapest and most effective means of restor- 
ing fertility to worn soils, and of maintain- 
ing it in those not yet exhausted, the com- 
post, of »perphosphate and kainit with 
stable manure and cotton seed furnishes, be- 
yond question, the most economical manure’ 
the Southern farmer or planter can apply to 
his crop from year to year. 

» “A comparison of the analyses of the 
Southern field, pea with that of clover, 
which bas been used as a soil-improver so 











either their feeding or manurial value is 
concerned, It is not.necessary to speak of 
the value of stable manure and cotton seed 
as manure. Their value is known to all 
who till Southern. soil. Enough extracts 
from experiments with compost used under 
varied. circumstances of soil, seasons and 
culture, and spread over a period of six 
years, If the stable manure and cotton 
seed have been protected from waste by ex- 
posure to rain and sun, the following for- 
mula is recommended ; 


Stable Manure. é.. sees sasveseeees 650 lbs. 

Green Cotton Seed... .....ssse00--.-650 “ 

Superphosphate....:.. doce usTOD 
Making a ton of.............2,000 Ibs. 


“Tf the compost is intended for use on 
soils particularly deficient in potash, the 
proportion of cotton seed and stable ma- 
nure may be reduced 50 pounds each, and 
100 pounds of Kainit use) instead. The 
formula would then be: 


Stable Manure ........... asec asanne 600 Ibs. 
Son arpa aMeRS = # 
u OBPNALE oc os ae ncnensee ounces sed 
tae Caesed © SOs cebeee 100 “ 
Making @ ton Of...000..+.++ eve: 2,000 Ibs. 


“Spread under shelter a layer of stable 
manure four inches thick; on this sprinkle 
a portion of the phosphate; next spread 
a layer of cotton seed three inches thick; 
wet these thoroughly with water, and then 
apply more of the phosphate; next spread 
another layer of stable manure three inches 
thick, and continue to repeat these layers 
in the above order, and in proportion to 
the quantity of each used to the ton, until 
the material is consumed. Cover the whole 
mass with stable manure or scrapings from 
the lot, one or two inches thick. Allow the 
heap to stand in this condition until a 
thorough fermentation. takes place, which 
will require from three to six weeks, accord- 
ing to circumstances; dependent upon 
proper degree of moisture and the strength 
of material used. When the cotton seed 
are thoroughly killed, with a sharp hoe 
or mattock, cut down vertically through 
the layers; pulverize and shovel into a heap, 
where the fermentation will be renewed, 
and the compost be still further improved. 
Let it lie two weeks after cutting down; it 
will then be ready for use. 

“The following plan of mixture gives 
equally satisfactory results: Mix the cotton 
seed and stable manure in proper proportion, 
moisten them with water, apply the proper 
proportion of phosphate and mix thoroughly, 
shoveling into a mass as prepared.” 





Alfalfa. 


Whenever A|falfa (lucerne) can be retained 
in the soil for a series of years, it is a most 
valuable crop for dairymen to raise ; first, be- 
cause it is capable of yielding a large amount 
of forage. Three crops a year, of two tons 
each, are a common yield in California, and 
two crops in a season can be counted on 
further North. These are much larger re- 
turns than it is customary to harvest of hay 


‘on ground of the same quality. Then it is 


a surer crop than hay. Most of the grasses 
have only fine fibrous roots, which extend 
but a short distance into the soil, and are 
soon dwarfed by drought, Alfalfa has long 
filiform roots, which penetrate into the soil 
to great depths, and supplies itself with 
moisture below the dry surface soil. Second, 
because it is a food very rich in life-sustain- 
ing properties. It belongs to the family 
of clovers, and partakes of their peculiar 
tendency to develope albuminous matter in 


‘their herbage. Albuminous or flesh-form- 
‘ing matter regulates, to a large extent, the 
‘flow of milk. _The more of it there is in the 


food ox milch cows, the more milk they give, 
all other conditions being equal. Wher- 
ever Alfalfa has been used for dairy cows, 
its tendency to stimulate a large flow of milk 
has been noticed. For this purpese, and for 


long, shows very slight difference so far as | general use, it requires to be cut early, while 




















immature, as. if left too long, the stems be- 
come teo woody, hard, and indigestible to 
be of much value, On account of its abund- 
ance of flesh-forming matter, it makes a 
most valuable accompaniment for fodder 
corn, when fed from the field or from a silo, 
with an excess of fat and heat-producing 
elements. The two together act as comple- 
ments of each other, and make perfect and 
economical ration, and avoid the loss occa- 
sioned by feeding either alone. Corn ensilage 
would soon be in much higher repute than 
it is if it was accompanied with something 
that would make it a complete ration, in- 
stead of the one-sided food it is when fed 
alone, and there is nothing better for this 
purpose than the clovers, of which Alfalfa 
is the richest, and largest grower. But it 
cannot be grown everywhere, as it kills out 
when too much exposed toghard freezing; 
yet, wherever it can be grown, its cultivation 
ought to be encouraged as a cheap and su- 
perior food for milch cows. 


The Farmers’ Convention of Central 
Maryland, 


This meeting brought out the largest 
assemblage of Maryland farmers gathered 
for many years, the attendance being largely 
of representative men from the several 
counties embraced in the Convention. The 
gardeners and market gardeners were out in 
force to hear Mr. Henderson and the cattle 
feeders to hear Col. Beverly.~ It was a mat- 
ter of general regret that Dr. Elizey was not 
present. 

The officers were as follows: President 
Wm. Webster, of Harford ; vice-presidents, 
Thos. 8. Iglehart, Anne Arundel; Wm. 
Baldwin, Harford; Henry O. Devries, 
Howard; G. 8. Haines, Carroll; Samuel M. 
Price, Baltimore county. Secretary, Wm. 
B. Sands, Baltimore county. 

Mr. Webster, on taking the chair, said : 

“Gentlemen—Allow me to express my 
thanks for the honor you have conferred 
upon me by calling me to preside over this 
convention of Maryland farmers, and to say 
that I appreciate it the more because I re- 
gard it as a compliment to the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club of Harford eounty, of which 
I am a member. I hope our proceedings 
may be pleasant and agreeable and of bene- 
fit to the farmers of the counties we repre- 
sent. 

Mr, Peter Henderson was first introduced 
and read a paper on Market gardening 
which we give elsewhere. 

After the conclusion of his paper, Mr. 
Henderson was questioned on many topics. 

ln reply to a question he said land could 
not be kept up to a high state of fertility by 
the use of concentrated fertilizers, but about 
one-third should be laid in clover and 
timothy every year. Concentrated manures 
may have the fertilizing properties but they 
have not the same mechanical operation as 
stable manure. 

Mr. James Pentland said he had seen the 
White Plume celery in New York and was 
amazed at its delightful nutty flavor and 
beautiful appearance. 

Col. Robert Beverly, of Fauquier county, 
Va, President of the National Agricultural 
Congress, made an address on “ Feeding 
Cattle” He said he feeds 1,300 cattle. His 
method differs entirely from that pursued by 
Maryland graziers. The cattle are never 
stabled. The corn is cut up and the fodder, 
ears and all, fed to the cattle Hogs are 
allowed to follow the cattle and are readily 
fattened with the refuse. He was opposed 
to feeding ground corn to cattle, his ex- 
perience being that whole corn is more di- 
gestible. Where cattle have been raised 
by hand the barn is unquestionably the 
place to keep them, but where they are not 
accustomed to being housed confinement is 
irksome and they will not thrive for six 
weeks after being put under shelter. En- 








silage is unwholesome fer horses but ex” 
cellent for cows. Ool. Beverly asked the 
co-operation of the meeting in getting an 
appropriation from Congress for an exten- 
sion of the Sigaal Service for farmers, and 
held that there should be an inspection of 
beef for market. He said he had found it 
difficult to get anything from Congress for 
farmers, notwithstanding agriculture com- 
prises 57 per cent. of the property of the 
United States and pay more taxes than all 
the rest together. 

After some remarks by Col. Beverly, who 
urged the convention to assist him in pro- 
curing legislation of the kind, a resolution 
offered by Mr. T. B, Todd, of Baltimore 
county, was adopted as follows: 

Resolved, by the Farmers’ Convention of 
Central land, assembled in the City of 
Baltimore, this 22nd day of February, 1884, 
that the extension and adaptation of the 
benefits of the Signal Service to the necessi- 
ties of the farming and planting interests, 
as provided for by H. R. Bill, No. 4292, is a 
measure which deserves and hereby receives 
the soe Ras sng oni of this meeting, and, 
that the ry be requested to transmit 
copies of this resolution to the Committees 
on Agriculture of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. A. B. Davis, of Montgomery county 
spoke of the improvement in land in that 
county since grazing had been commenced. 

Mr. Howard Griffith, member of the House 
of Delegates from Montgomery, indorsed 
the views of Colonel Baverly as to the 
necessity of an inspection ef beef cattle. A 
bill for the inspection in Baltimore of beef 
cattle, which has been presented to the 
Legislature, was read to the convention at 
the request of Mr. Griffith. Section one 
says it shall be unlawful to sell, expose for 
sale or give away for consumption as food 
within the clty of Baltimore, or within three 
miles thereof, any portion of the carcass of 
meat cattle which before slaughtering shall 
not have been inspected and passed. 

Remarks were made by Col. Beverly, 
Messrs. Jas. Lee, Thos. A. Hays, Col. W. 8. 
Franklin, J. M. Street, Dr. F. W. Patterson 
and others when a motion to approve of the 
bill as read was voted down, and the matter 
was laid on the table by a large vote. 

Mr. H. O. Devries, of Howard, offered a 
preamble and resolution, which were adopt- 
ed, as follows: 

“ WHEREAS it has become apparent that 
slaughtered beef from other States is thrown 
upon the markets of Maryland, dangerous to 
the health of our citizens and g to 
our feeding interests: Therefore, 

“R . That the convention of farmers 
now assembled in Baltimore city, do earn- 
estly request our General Assembly, now in 
session, to grant us such protection by legisla- 
tion as the necessities of the case require.” 

A letter was read (given elsewhere in this 
issue) from Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, giving 
his views on the benefits to be expected frem 
the operations of Experiment Stations. 

Hon. A. Bowie Davis, offered the follow- 
ing: 

WHEREAS, the establishment of Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations in other States 
has been attended with uniformly great 
benefits to the agricultural interests of those 
States; and, 

WHEREas, the peculiarities of soil, climate 
and productions of Maryland, are such that 
the results obtained in other States, how- 
ever valuable they may be, are not always 
available for our peculiar climate and pro- 
ductions: and, 

Wuereas, the State of Maryland now 
owns in the Arsenal property at Pikesville, 
Baltimore County, buildings and land ad- 
mirably adapted and well situated for the 

Se vee of an Agricultural Experiment 

tation. 

Resolved, that this Convention heartily 
favors the movement for the establishment 
of an Agricultural Experiment Station by the 
State on the Pikesville Arsenal property 
and that this property so excellent! suited 
to this purpose in which the whole com- 
munity 1s interested, should not be diverted 
to uses by which but few couid be benefitted. 

Mr. Plowman, of Harford, (a member of 
the Committee on Agriculture in the House 
of Delegates,) said he thought the . work 
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ought to be done at the Agricultural College. 


Capt. Smith; its president, had said, with 
five or six thousand dollars more a year it 
could be done there. There was no knowing 
how much it might cost at Pikesville. He 
was in favor of making at least a start at the 
college. 

Col. Allan, of Baltimore county, took the 
floor and made a very effective address. He 
showed that the werk of an Experiment 
Station and a college were widely different, 
and that to put such work on a college would 
be to injure both. Connecticut and North 
Carolina had each removed their stations 
from under the control of colleges and made 
them independent institutions. 

The cost to fit up the Pikesville property 
and run the station there, would be no 
greater than to do the same thing at the col- 
lege. Each possessed only buildings and 
land, Pikesville, indeed, having buildings 
well suited to this use, substantially built, 
easy and convenient of access. 

C. Lyon Rogers, said the matter of cost 
seemed to be the one influencing the mem- 
ber of the Legislature from Harford, and 
argued that this ought not to be considered, 
when the advantages to be gained were con- 
sidered, and the fact that the farming class 
asked for this institution and were long since 
disgusted with the Agricultural College. 

Mr. Henry Kennard, said that the college 
was the biggest humbug in Maryland. It 
had cost the State hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and produced no results worth three 
cents. 

The meeting then adopted with practical 
unanimity the resolutions, only one or two 
faint “ noes” being heard. 

The discussion of agricultural topics was 
next taken up. “The Feeding of Cattle” 
being first. Mr. James Lee, of Harford; 
Mr. Chas. T. Cockey, of Baltimore County; 
Mr. Chenoweth, manager for Mr. P. H. 
Walker, of Baltimore county, took part in 
the discussion. 

Mr. Chenoweth said that, on the 20th of 
November, 1882, he put up 178 cattle, leav- 
ing 19 running out. The cattle in the stables 
were fed 8 barrels of corn a day, and the 19 
in the yard received 3 baskets full of corn a 
day. The 173 cattle were fed 26 days, on 
short corn, then on corn and cob crushed, 
with flaxseed meal, sometimes bran, and 
plenty of cut fodder. They were sold on 
the 6th of February, 1883, to be delivered 25 
or 30 a week. The 19 were stabled as the 
others went out. The feed and labor cost 
$2,844. The cattle weighed when bought 
175,195 Ibs., and gained 29,495 ibs., or a net 
gain of 14 1b. per day on each steer. They 
cost $1.15 per 100 weight and sold for $5.25. 


* The total cost was $7,132.90 and the increase 


was $3,584.27, leaving a net profit, over feed 
and labor, of $690.27. 

Mr. James Lee said his cattle last year 
gained an average of 325 Ibs. from October 
to April. 

BEST PLAN OF MANAGING MANURE. 


C. Lyon Rogers said his plan was to get it 
out as soon as possible and apply it broad- 
cast, so as to avoid extra labor, which more 
than compensated any loss from evapora- 
tion. On rolling fields he piles up the ma- 
nure and applies it before planting corn. 

Mr. Wm. U. Haviland’s practice has been 
to apply m.nure to grass one year before 
plowing for corn. 

Mr. A CO. Scott, of Baltimore county, hauls 
out manure as fast as made, top-dressing it 
on grass. 

Henry Kennard, of Baltimore county, 
thought it a question whether winter or 
spring is the best season to apply manure. 
If applied in winter he was afraid the 
strength would be washed out. 

Mr. Gerard Emmert, of Baltimore county, 
uses most of his manure in top-dressing 
grass, continuing until the grass is too high 
to go on the land. He uses a manure 
spreader, with which two boys can spread 
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two acres a day, applying 15 cart loads to 


the acre. It spreads any kind of manure | 


and makes it go farther than in any other 
way. . t 
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Mr. H. O. Devries, of Howard county, | send 


gave his experience on the subject. He had | 


hauled out manure in piles to remain until 


























wanted, but without protecting it, that ie cgay tee! 


was & great failure. He had raised straw but 
never a heavy crop of wheat from an appli- 
cation of mantire to wheat ground. He had 
hauled out some long manure on part of a 
field, and plowed itdown. The remainder 
of the field received a dressing of short ma- 
nure on the surface, after plowing, and the 
result was in favor of plowing manure 
down. The best results in Howard and 
Frederick counties are obtained from ap- 
plying manure to co:n ground in the spring 
of the year, and no more than can be plowed 
down. He had been impressed with the ad- 
vantage of spreading straw, a coating of 
which, 6 or 8 inches thick, in the spring is 
equal to a good coat of manure. 

Mr. J. P. Silver, of Harford county, 
wanted to hear the experience of his 
brother farmers on the use of boned or 
limed land. 

Mr. Devries said that if bone and lime 
were applied together it would be better’ to 
give the money spent in bone to come char- 
itable purpose. He would apply bone first, 
get grass growing and thenapply lime. Raw 
bone is a better investment than dissolved 
bone, except where a quick return is needed. 

In reply to a question, Mr. James Lee said 
his wheat crop, the last five years, had 
averaged 35 bushels. His experience was 
like tuat of Mr. Devries in applying barn 
yard manure to wheat. 

Prof. Warfield, Registrar of the Maryland 
Agricultural College, advocating saving 
liquid manure and applying it to grass and 
wheat. He considered manure that has been 
protected from the weather worth five times 
as much as that thrown out. 

Mr. J. P. Silver, of Harford, said his obser- 
vation and experience were against the use 
of bone on land that has reccntly been limed. 
If you want te have good results, put ma- 
nure out as soon as you can after the heat 
of summer is over, and spread it as soon as 
you haul it out, even on frozen ground. He 
preferred bone dust in small grains. When 
pulverized you don’t know what you are get- 
ting. His average crop of wheatis from 15 
to 25 bushels, and of corn from 14 to 16 
barrels, : 

Mr. John D. Mathews, of Baltimore 
county, advocated top-dressing manure on 
sod. Whenever you can get a growth of 
vegetable matter you can raise anything. 

Mr. John H. Herbert, of Howard county, 
said that 12 years ago his hands had by mis- 
take spread 100 bushels of oyster shell lime 
on half an acre. The crops have been de- 
teriorating ever since The greatest benefit, 
is derived from top-dressing from August to 
December. He had top-dressed wheat, with 
no advantage to the wheat, but of benefit to 
the grass following. He did not regard it 
as economical to use bone on land that has 
been recently limed. He had used straw 
with fine effect to protect wheat during 
winter. 

Mr.. Vincent related the successful result 
of a heavy application of lime to new 
ground. 

Dr. C. A. Leas, Baltimore county, replied 
to the query whether it pays to send milk to 
Baltimore dairymen. He said that sending 
milk to Baltimore for 14 to 18 cents a gallon 
after finding the cans and paying freight, is 
unprofitable. His farm commenced paying 
better when he quit that brauch of the dairy- 
ing business. 

On motion of Mr. S. Baldwin, of Anne 
Arundel, it was 


Resolved, that when this convention ad- 
journs it be to meet again in the City of Bal- 
timore, on 28rd of February, 1885, and, in 
the absence of any central body representa- 









































Wm. B. Sands, Hsq., Baltimore. - 

Dear Sre: I should be very glad to ac- 
cept your invitation to be present at your 
meeting on the 22d, could I do so consist- 
ently with my other duties, as I have an 
earnest desire to encourage by every legiti- 
mate means the establishment. of Experi- 
mental Stations. I have just returned from 
Pennsylvania, where I have been for further- 
ing this object in that State. But the calls 
upon me are so numerous, and the necessi- 
ties of employments at home must be my 
excuse for failing you. I trust that you will 
consider the matter carefully, intelligently 
and wisely, and I cannot doubt your con- 
clusion.; * * * The work usually as 
assigned to an Experiment Station is ferti- 
lizer control, care over the agricultural, ca- 
pabilities of the State, and direct experi- 
mental work. The first of these, fertilizer 
control, has speedily proved of great material 
advantage. The second has proved advan- 
tageous in New Jersey in the examination 
of marls and the nature of fertilizing pro- 
ducts,-as also in North Carolina. The third, 
or the experimental portion, does not give 
as speedy results, as it is necessary that 
work should be pursued through several 
seasons in order to understand the effect of 
seasonal changes. 


growth in their relations, is of importance to 
the practical farmer. Any man can apply 
fertilizer to land, but it requires instruction, 
or else a gaining of knowledge through ex- 
perience, in order to get this fertilizer applied, 
into the plant; and this is a subject which 
underlies all considerations of practical and. 
profitable crop-growing. The present state 
of the case may be safely expressed as fol- 
lows: The farmer who. uses fertilizer for 
the first time without taking warning from 
the experience of. his neighbors will rarely 
make a success, certainly not as a rule. If 
the fertilizer is to take the place of barn- 
yard manure the farmer who has used ferti- 
lizer for many years, a:d who has become 
acquainted with the how-to-apply-in-order- 
to obtain-results, finds that its use becomes 
to him profitable, and the tendency. is ever 
towards increasing the net profit of his farm 
through increased purchase of fertilizer. 
Now, an Experiment Station can give to the 
farmer directions founded upon the accurate 
principles of science, which if followed 
thoughtfully will enable the farmer to inc: ease 
his crops profitably through the purchase of 
manures from off the farm. The directions 
can be given from the results of careful and 
close investigation into the rooting habits of 
plants, and the relations between moisture, 
temperature and the food supply. Foi in- 
stance, tobacco, in the Northern States, cer- 
tainly, is an extremely shallow rooting plant. 
The rational procéss of manuring is to ap- 
ply fertilizer very near the surface within 
the region of root pasturage Experimental 
tests by placing upon competitive plants fer- 
tilizer upon the surface and low down in the 
soil, adds practical illustration and renders 
certain what before might be considered 

theoretical ; and so I might go on and illus- 

trate from other agricultural plants, but yet 

this whole matter requires investigation, and 

the larger the number of investigators and 

the more distributed over different climates, 

the speedier and more certain will be the 

practical conclusions. 





- The whole subject of fertilization and plant . 


and the how-to-experiment is yet in its in- 
fancy and must be developed through a 
series of evolutions which shall require time 
as an element. The more intelligent the 
farmer the more favorable is he towards a 
public attempt for founding a station, and 
the more the matter is investigated and 
brought into close relations with actual 
farming, the more imporiant it seems; and 
your support in Maryland, as has been the 
case elsewhere, must come from the more 
intelligent portion of the community and 
from those who are willing to give to the 
subject some portion of their thought. 
Very truly yours, 
E. Lewis Sturtevant. 
Geneva, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1884. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia Legislation. 


In the Maryland Legislature the commit- 
tee on hygiene has reported favorably to the 
Horse of Delegates a bill to prevent the 
spread of infection or contagious diseases 
among the live stock of the State. It pro- 
vides that the Governor shall appoint a 
veterinary inspector, who shall be a gra- 
duate in good standing of some recognized 
school of veterinary medicine, at a salary 
not exceeding $1,000 a year and traveling 
expenses, whose duty “it shall be to visit 
‘the stables of the city and counties wherever 
he has reason to believe-contagious or in- 
fectious diseases may exist ; who shall have 
the power, with the consent of the Governor, 
to quarantine such animals, and to prescribe 
such regulations as ie may deem expedient 
to prevent the spread of the disease, in the 
performance of which duty he is to have the 
co-operation of the law officers of the city 
and State. The inspecjor shall also pre- 
scribe regulations for the destruction of 
animals affected with the diseases and.for 
the proper destruction of their hides and 
carcasses, but no animal shall be destroyed 
unless iirst. examined by him. The refusal 
of cattle owners to give the inspector access 
to their premises, or a concealment of such 
diseases, or the sale of an animal known to 
be affected with the disease, is punishable by 
a fine of not less than $50 nor more than 
$100 for each animal. Including the salary. 
and the traveling expenses of the veterinary 
inspector, the amount appropriated for veter- 
inary purposes is not to exceed $5,000 a year, 
but in the event of the outbreak of an epi- 
demic among the live stock of the State, it 
shall be the duty of the Governor ty appoint 
such assistant inspectors as may be neces- 
sary to promptly suppress the epidemic and 
to fix their pay. 

The Bill for establishing a Bureau of 
animal industry, which includes provisions 
for wagons | the spread of pleuro-pneu-, 
monia, passed the House of Representa- 
tives, February 28, by a vote of 155 to 118. ~ 
It provites that the Commissioners of Agri- 
culture shall. organize a bureau of animal 
industry and aporist a chief thereof, whose 
duty it shall to investigate and report 
upon the number, value and condition of 
the domestic animals of the United States, 
and also the causes of contagious communi- 
cable diseases among them, and the means 
for- the prevention and cure of the same, 
He is authorized to appoint two competent 
agents, whose duty it shall be to report upon 
the best methods of treating, transporting 
and caring for animals, and the means to be 
adopted for the suppression and extirpation 
of contagious pleuro-pneumonia. The Dill 
further provides that the Commissioners of 
Agriculture may expend so much of the 
money appropriated by this act as may be 
necessary in paying for the animals it is 
deemed necessary to slaughter, and in such 
disinfection and other means as may be 
n to. extirpate the disease. The 
authorities of the States shall pay one-half 
of the expense of the animals it is deemed 
necessary to slaughter, and one-half the . 
cost of disinfection and care of the herds of 
cattle. It prohibits the transportation from 
one State to another of any live stock 
affected with any contagivus or infectious 
disease, and prevides for the prosecution of 
any pérson iene this prohibition. The 
sum of $250,000 is appropriated to carry 





into effect the provisions of the bill. 
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Holstein Cow Carlotta, H. H. B., 
No. 1266, 5 

The fine engravirg which we publish 
in this issue is s life-like representation 
of this cow, imported and owned by 
Messrs. Smiths & Powell, of Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

She is of large size, fine in form and 
very stylish. Calved in March, 1879, she 
is now coming five years old. She was 
imported in 1880 when a yearling. She 
gave as a two-year old 35 Ibs. 14 oz. of 
milk in a day, 1,018 in one month, and 
7,227 Ibe. 10 og. in 10} months. Asa 
three-year old, she gave 57 lbs. 8 oz. 
in a day, 1,637 Ibs. 8 oz. in one month 
and 7,824 lbs. 14 oz. in six months and 
11,886 Ibs. 4 oz. in one year. She has 
given as a five-year old, to February 1, 
1884, 8,886 lbs. 18 oz. in seven months 
and thirteen days, and will make a 
large year’s record. When three years 
old she make 12 lbs. 1 oz. of butter in 
one week on winter feed. 

She won first prize at the New York 
State Fair, in 1881, as a two-year old, 
and was one of the herd that won the 
gold medal in 1882 and 1883. She isa 
good specimen of the breed which is now 
attracting so much attention. 


Poultry Yard. 


{The following are from the American Poultry 
Yard. ]} 








A Useful ‘Hint or Two. 


We were talking recently with a very 
successful poultryman who lives in South- 
ern New Jersey, and in the course of his 
conversation he remarked that he fed his 
chickens well from the start. That, he said, 
was one secret of his success: His opinion 
is that no subsequent feeding, however good, 
can make up for poor feeding the first two 
months. And we think our friend’s head is 
quite level on that point. 

He is very successful also in getting his 

pullets to lay in the fall and winter—as well, 
in fact, asin spring. He attributes his suc- 
cess in great part to a plentiful use of char- 
coal. He gives his laying stock soft feed 
three times a week, and in this he puts 
plenty of pulverized charcoal, also salt, and 
occasionally a little pepper or ginger. This 
he gives in the morning and always a little 
warm. He believes in the charcoal, and 
says he has always observed that the people 
in the pine regions, where the charceal is 
made, especially the charcoal burners are 
hardy and robust. He fancies that in some 
wey the virtue of the pine is still retained 
in the charfed wood, and it is this, in part, 
that benefits the fowls. 
* While our triend may be wrong in his 
inference on this point, his experience cor- 
responds with that of many others in respect 
to the beneficial effect of charcoal on the 
health and thrift of poultry. 

Whatever theories a man may hold, when 
he is successful in his calling, his methods are 
worthy of consideration. 





Successive Crops of Poultry. 


Where labor is not too costly, or where, as 
in a large family, po account is made of the 
labor of children, it is possible to obtain a 
Jarge income from a comparatively small 
flock of fowls. This is accomplished by 
raising successive crops of chickens during 
the season. The first crop should be out of 
the shell by February ist, and the last install- 
ment by June 15. We are speaking now of 
raising chickens for market. The best hatch- 
ed will be ready for market by the first of 
May, and the last by Thanksgiving. The 
old fowls should be disposed of in June, or 
as seon as their services as layers and 
mothers can be dispensed with. The succce- 





sive broods should be disposed of just as 
soon as they will command a fair price. The 
earliest will be in marketable condition in 
from eight tetwelve weeks. They can never 
be more profitably disposed of than at that 
age, for as they increase in size prices de- 
cline, and so the extra food bestowed on 
them is actually thrown away. By ‘this 
method of promptly disposing of the chicks 
as they mature, the premises do not become 
overstecked and the soil of the runs foul, as 
is the case when large flocks are kept through- 
out the season to be sold at the holidays. 
By selling off the old stock in July, the great- 
est possible profit is obtained from them. 
Arter this date they lay but few eggs, begin 
to moult in the fall, and perhaps lay not a 
single egg before winter. The extra pound 
or two of flesh they put on does not pay for 
their keep. By killing off all surplus stock 
by Thanksgiving the yards are cleared out, 
and an opportunity is given to feed and care 
well for the few that aru to be kept over for 
nextseason’s breeding. The extra care these 
few receive will induce early laying and 
broodiness in the spring, and these two 
points are essential to success. 

We have only outlined a method that is 
followed by many in the Eastern States, who 
have been successful in making money by 
raising egg sand poultry for the food market. 
The plan will have to be modified according 
to locality and other circumstances. 





Artificial Rearing of Chickens. 


The rearing of chickens in quantities by 
artificial means has not as yet been a pro- 
nounced success inour day. But this by no 
means proves that it cannet bedone. Plans 
that have been tried thus far have been faulty 
in some particular, but will doubtless be 
corrected in subsequent attempts in this line 
of enterprise. While there are many diffi- 
culties in their way, the plucky and ingen- 
ious American is not easily discouraged by 
difficulties, and we expect to see this art, 
lost so long ago with Egyptian civilization, 
recovered by Americans. 

We know of what we speak when we say 
that never before was there so much interest 
manifested by the people generally in the 
artificial rearing of chickens as at the pres- 
ent time. Numerous experiments are in pro- 
gress in different parts of the country, the 
greater part being on a limited scale. If, 
however, these modest attempts are success- 
ful, more extensive operations will be un- 
dertaken. One party with whom we have 








Howsrgrn Cow Cartorra, H. H. B., No. 1266. ot 


conversed has already begun, in a small way, 
what he proposes to develope into a large 
enterprise. He claims to have at his com- 
mand abundant capital to enable him to 
carry out his projecta. His plans, we must 
confess, seemed to us entirely practical, and, 
if faithfully followed, we see nothing to pre- 
vent a successful issue. And yet it still re- 
mains true that 


“ The best laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft agiee.” 


We shall take pleasure in keeping our 
readers informed in regard to these various 
schemes. There is roomin the United States 
for a great many large poultry farms. This 


is a big country—bigger than it is possible 
for the most of us to realize. There is no 


immediate danger of glutting the market by 
overproduction. That has been the fear of 
some timid people for years, but prices are 
still remanerative. A very effective safe- 
guard against overdoing the business is the 
fact that the artificial rearing of fowls is 
really a skilled industry, and therefore only a 
comparative few will ever succeed in the 
business. There never were before so many 
incubators sold per week and per month in 
the United States as at present. 


Horticulture. 
Kitchen Garden—March. 





Preparations should at once be made for 
planting early potatoes. In cutting the seed 
we try to get one or two good eyes with as 
much depth of potato as possible, rejecting 
the small cluster of eyes at the point. The 
part rejected would probably give the ear- 
liest returns, but, unless the stems were re- 
duced in number, the potatoes would be 
small. This is the general belief, but I 
have never seen the matter tested. I intend 
to “forward” a few hundred sets in pots 
immediately—one haif taken from the points 
of the potatoes and the remainder from the 
middle—thinning all to single steme, and 
note the comparative results as to earliness. 
Petatoes forwarded under glass will gener- 
ally be ready a fall month earlier than the 
rest of the crop, so that they can be planted 
on the celery ground or wherever a late 
crop of any kind is to be taken. 

The best plan, for the garden, is to manure 
broadcast with well-rotted manure. After 
plowing and harrowing, open drills with a 
one-horse plow 24 feet apart and plant 15 
inches apart in the row. To keep the right 
distance the herse will haveto beled. Cover 
with plow or hoe and level with the harrow. 











It is seldom that any crops besides 
peas and potatoes can be sown or 
Planted this month, but, if the ground 
'. gan be got into good condition it is 
very important to sow onion seed early 
and also to plant the sets. Sow early 
Spinach. Make preparations for work 
to be done next month. The mixing 
of fertilizers with each other and with 
earth is well worth attending to. Dry 
earth is generally recommended, but 
there should be moisture enough in it 
to decompose the manure. qual 
quantities of earth and fertilizer, by 
measure, is probably the best propor- 
tion. 

There should also, if possible, be a 
large compost heap out-doors. A year 
ago I got out a large quantity of swamp 
earth, made a rectangular heap of it 
about 4 feet high and put a covering of 
manure on it perhaps a foot in depth, 
tten turned the whole, leaving it the 
same shape as at first. Occasionally it 
would’ get a few barrels of soot or 
plaster, some bags of guano and bone | 
and, I believe, it got a second coat ot 
barn-yard manure. It was turned three 
or four times altogether in the 
course of the summer, and by fall it 
was in very fine condition. I am 
aware that some of your farmer subscribers 
object to carting the farm around in that 
way, but it isa grand thing for the garden. 
We want something that will act quickly 
when applied, and we want to have manure 
in reserve for our greater variety of crops. 

Spring sown cabbage, cauliflower and let- 
tuce must now be gradually hardened off 
preparatory to setting out. A second lot of 
tomatoes should be sown to come in be- 
tween the early and the late crops. A straw- 
berry bed should be made each Spring, and 
the earlier the better if the ground is in 
order. 

Provide seeds and tools in time. Have 
found that wheel-hoes and other implements 
that work only in clean and well cieared 
land are of no use in our stony ground. 

Get ready the flower-beds and finish up 
all pruning. Provide bean-poles and pea- 
brush, where the tall varieties are grown. 
We think, however, that all tall varieties 
of peas should give place to the dwarf 
marrowfats and the same with tall varie- 
ties of every thing of which dwarf varie- 
ties may be had. Joun WATSON. 





Commercial Horticulture on the Peninsula— 
Its Progress and Possibilities—No, 4. 


The increase of facilities for rapid trans- 
portation to market soon had the effect of 
attracting the attention of the Peninsula 
fruit growers to the culture of the small 
fruits, and particularly of the straw- 
berry. Almost every neighborhood had its 
strawberry fever, which, in most cases, re- 
sulted in a few growers hanging on while 
the majority abandoned the strawberry, with 
lighter purses and increased experience. In 
some localities, particularly in Kent Co., 
Delaware, and Wicomico and Somerset Cos. 
in Maryland, the growers found their soil 
peculiarly adapted to the profitable culture 
of this fruit, and there it has grown to large 
proportions. No plant in cultivation varies 
so readily with the soil and location as the 
strawberry. I have had Wilson’s Albany 
on high loamy land in Kent county which 
was good for seventy-five bushels of corn 
per acre, and I never could get over 1500 
quarts per acre. I have seen the same variety 
grown on land in Somerset county that I 
did not believe was good for thirty bushels 
of corn, and yet I was assured that the crop 
of berries was over 5,000 quarts per acre. 
The principal reason for thie difference, I 
believe, lay in the fact that the land used in 
Somerset county is flat and low, and water 
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is found always within a few feet of the sur- 
face. 

When it is remembered that, for the best | 
success, the strawberry must have plenty of | 
water, and that its feeding roots have been 
traced over five feet in length, the reason et 
the success of the strawberry in the flat 
white-oak soils of Somerset becomes appa- 
rent. The same kind of soil, and similarly 
located, is found along the bay-shore of all 


- the counties bordering on salt, water, south 


of the Chester river; but the location of the 
Somerset lands, bringing their crop into 
market but little behind the Norfoik berries, 
will always give them the advantage of the 
growers further up the Peninsula. 

‘Nature always has her compensations. 
These low fiat lands, so admirably adapted 
to the strawberry, can now probably be 
profitably used for peaches like the lighter 
loams of the upper counties, and I think 
most growers of peaches in the lower 
counties will agree with me. When well 
drained, these lands are, however, well 
adapted to the apple and pear, and particu- 
larly to those much neglected fruits the 
quince and the plum. I have long thought 
that both the quince and the plum would be 
found very profitable in these “pipe clay” 
lands, as some call them. On the line of the 
Eastern Shore Railroad, not far from its 
terminus at Crisfield, I noticed from the 
car windows a small orchard of quinces 
which fully confirmed my previously formed 
opinion of the suitability of this soil for this 
fruit. I happened to pass when the fruit 
was ripening, and though the aumber of 
trees was not large the profusion of fruit and 
the apparent health of the trees was a sight 
worth going far to see. I have never heard 
the name of the grower, but his example did 
not seem to be extensively followed. 


That the plum will grow equally as well 
I am sure, and so long as we have curculios 
just so long will plums be a profitable crop 
to those who properly atiend to their trees. 
So far as I have observed, there are no cur- 
culio-proof plums that are worth much. In 
Kent county, Md., the German prune is 
more certain to escape than any other plum 
of good quality. The best plan I have ever 
observed for getting good annual crops of 
plums is to follow the long approved prac- 
tice of jarring the trees every morning from 
the time the blossoms full until the fruit is 
about grown, and destroying all the insects 
that fall; and in addition to this keep the 
land in grass and make a good pasture of it. 
This last practice will frequently insure 
fair crops without the jarring, but both to- 
gether are best. The black knot fungus 
must be watched and cut away on the first 
sign of its appearance. 

The quince is one of the easiest fruits to 
cultivate when the soil suits. The principal 
enemy is the borer, which must be watched 
and guarded against just as the borer in the 
peach. 

The advent of the Brandywine raspberry 
was a signal for an outbreak of a fever for 
planting the raspberry, and immense planta- 
tions were made in all the northern counties 
of the Peninsula. On account of the long 
land carriage the raspberry has not been so 
largely planted in the lower counties, and in 
the upper counties I believe the culture is 
not so extensive as it once was. In these 
counties, growers have generally become 
satisfied tha tthe blackberry, particularly the 
Kittatinning, is in their land more profitable 
than either the strawberry or raspberry. So 
far as I am aware, neither the raspberry nor 
blackberry have been grown to any extent 
in thé more southern eounties. If we only 
could have a raspberry with the beauty and 
shipping qualities of the Brandywine, and 
withal fit to eat, (which that variety is not) 
it would be a great boen to our fruit grow- 
ers, I have had little personal experience in 
shipping either raspberries or blackberries, 


- | paid more than the actual cost of culture; 


but I believe the experience of most growers 
|is that for distant shipment the improved 
varieties of Biack Caps are more profitable 
than the red sorts, though the red bring 


more per box. For a near market, 1 am of crops do 


| the opinion that “ Hornet” ‘will out-sell |: 
any other rasp , but oon r ar 
and tender fogabipping. Por 
ment no raspberry has been { 





Brandywine. It is to be hoped that in 


of fine flavor. 


the advantage of earliness, and the fact that- 
it ripens up all at once, and can be shipped 
before the peaches interfere with, their sales; 
while the Kittatinny is long on band, 
though unsurpassed in size, and quality, 
There are doubtless many native sorts on 
the Peninsula that are of surpassing ex- 
cellence and might supersede them if some 
one would undertake to test them. : 

Some few growers have found grapes, 
particularly the Concord, a profitable crop. 
I regard the soil of the greater part of the 
Peninsula as well adapted to the successful. 
growth of the grape. In the southern 
counties the ravages of the rose bug render 
them rather uucertain, but in the larger 
portion of Maryland and Delaware, grapes 
grow with vigor and fruit well. The great 
error | believe with the few growers who 
have attempted their culture for market has 
been too rigid an adherence to the system of 
spur pruning as laid down in most books on 
the subject. I am satisfied that the long 
cane removal system, practiced by German 
growers of my acquaintance, will give by 
far the best fruit. I am now adopting it 
after spurring both under glass and out- 
doors almost all my life. W. F. Massry. 





Market Gardening. 


An Address delivered by Perer{HEenpErson, of 
N. J., before the Farmers’ Convention of 
Central Maryland, Feb. 22, 1884. 


For the past ten years market gardening 
has been less remunerative than it probably 
has ever been in this country, particularly 
to the grewers in the vicinity of our large 
cities where transportation takes no longer 
than from three to six days from points south. 
In fact it is exceedingly doubtful if the crops 
of cabbage, beets, lettuce, onions, radishes, 
and other early crops in the hands of the 
different growers have, one with another, 


and the wonder is how year after year the 
business of growing early etuff is continued. 
But every year it is expected to pay better, 
and thus they hold on, supported mainly by 
their late or second crops, with which the 
southern grown products do not interfere. 
The most important among the late crops of 
the market gardener in the Northern States 
is celery, which, to compensate for the loss 
in profit of the early crops, has for the past 
ten years probably paid a clear profit over 
all expenses of $300 per acre. Late cabbage 
probably pays half that while late cauliflower 
may average as great a profit as celery, but 
the crop is confined to special localities while 
celery can be grown almost anywhere north 
of Washington, where the soil is ten inches 
deep and thoroughly pulverized and ma- 
nured. Other late crops, such as_ beets, 
turnips, parsnips, tomatoes, carrots, horse- 
radish, etc., are grown at profits varying 
from $50 to $300-per acre, but all early crops, 
either of vegetables or of fruits, have been 
less profitable in the vicinity of New York 
in the past ten years than at any time prob- 
ably in the last half century, and I see no 
outlook fur the better; both land and labor 
are cheaper in the Southern States, crops in 
most sections: can be cultivated with less 
labor, and the rapid increasing facilities for 
quick transportation ail tell against the 
Northern grower who relies on early crops. 


Of Blxckberries, the Wilson’s Barly has | 


of the new and highly praised sorts will be | re nt 
found one equally as good in aabrerpect ond 


enough. to go into this, and they usually 
make as much from every acre 30 devoted as | 
from twenty-five or even fifty acres in ordi- 


matter how good the normal condition 
the soil may be, it will not long produc 
fine crops of vegetables or even fruits 1 
out manure. Stable mauure, when itcs 
obtained, is best and it should be put o 
land annually at the rate of not less a 
fifty loads or tons per acre. Stable manure 
is as cheap in my opinion laid on the land at 
three dollars per ton as bone dust or guano 
at $40 or $50 per ton. Our market garden- 
ers in Hudson County, N. J., use at least 50 
tons per acre annually and often harrow in, 
in addition, half a ton guano or bone dust, 
and when it is known that most of them 
yet pay $50 per acre rent annually, without 
a lease, thus costing for each acre $200 each 
year for mantre.and rent alone, and pro- 
bably an equal amount for labor, it can 
easily be seen that unless every foot of land 
is made to tell the balance would soon be 
on the wrong side of the ledger. Yet in the, 
face of this there is hardly a market gar- 
dener who has been in the business for 
twenty years but has made money, show- 
ing that the high manuring has paid in the 
past whatever it will do now in competi- 
tion with the South. Certain it is that if 
it. will not pay with this manuring it will 
not pay without it. Market gardening is, 
largely carried on at Charleston, Savannah, 
Jacksonville and other points in Florida, in 
Norfolk, Va.,and many .other places south, 
where there is quick transportation, and 
though much depends on soil and location 
and convenience in shipping it is certain 
that at. the present time the returns are 
greater for the capital and energy invested 
South than North. 

In a visit to Charleston, 8. C., last Febru- 
ary, 1 called on a firm of market gardeners, 
the Messrs. Noisette, who had long been 
customers“of ours for seeds and plants, 
never dreaming for a moment from their in- 
telligent manner of doing business but what 
they were white men. I was surprised to 
find on asking for them that the firm was 
represented by two modest looking colored 
men of middle age, who from a beginning 
with 11 acres in 1864, had in 1883, got to be 
owners of 75 acres of valuable land, right in 
the suburbs of Charleston, every acre of 
which was worked in vegetable and fruit 
crops in the most thorough manner. Hardly 
a weed was to be seen, and nearly every 
crop showed the greatest possible fertility, 
and no wonder, for they used 60 tons of 
stable manure and 1-4 ton of guano per 
acre. They had the biggest and best manure 
heap I ever saw in any market garden, hay- 
ing early learned the importance of that fac- 
tor of success. They employ an average of 
75 hands, or about one to each acre, which 


though the wages paid—50 cents per day for 
women and $1 per day for men—is little 
more than half that. paid North; and when 
itis known that their early products now 
sell for three times as much in New York’or 














nary farming, for from such customers they |# ind 
get retail prices and often high prices at that. | 
The ‘great difficulty in growing fruits or |e 
vegetables away from town is manure, for it f 
is indispensable to the best results. No'| 











is about the same as is required at the North, 





or other causes, may be entirely lost; but 
over all there is no question that the busi- 
ness, conducted in the masterly manner in 
which it was done by those two colored men, 
must be immensely profitable. Everything 
ed that they were up with the timee. 


1 that money could buy, and it was here 
the first time, I must acknowledge, that 





ure Spreader, in use.. We have probably 
}O market gardeners in Hudson County, 
/'N.J., many of whom have been in the busi- 
{ness for 4 quarter of a century, and 1 doubt 








‘the | if there is one of those implements in use 


among the market gardeners in the whol: 
county. To besure, few of them have over 
10 acres and its value is less on small areas, 
though on grounds such as cultivated’ by 
the Messrs. Noisette, where 4,000 tons of 
‘manure is annually used on their 75 acres, 
the Manure Spreader will pay for itself 
many times in a season, not only from the 
‘rapidity with which it does the work, but 
also from the evenness in spreading and dis- 
integrating the manure. The crops that 
Messrs. Noisette have found to be most 
profitable in Charleston, are strawberries, 
lettuce, cauliflowers and cabbage, though 
they grow largely of potatoes, tomatoes, 
cucumbers and melons. 

In a paper short as this must be, no detail 
of the cperations in- market gardening can 
be given, nor indeed is there much to tell 
that has not already been given in the books 
on the subject. 

There are, however, a few valuable im- 
plements of recent introduction that I might 
mention, such as the Acme Harrow, the Disc 
Smoothing Harrow, Improved Wheel Hoes 
and Cultivators, and the Manure Spreader 
before alluded to, the use of which may be 
made very profitable to the market gardener 
and is perfectly indispensable on any well 
cultivated farm of over 100 acres. In new 
vegetables the American Wonder pea, Early 
Summer cabbage and Golden Savoy cabbage, 
Snowball cauliflower, dark round radish and 
White Plume celery, are all now standard 
vegetables of great merit. The last named, 
“White Plume” celery, will open up an en- 
tirely new field in the culture of this vege- 
table as it possesses the wonderful property 
of self-blanching, and can be grown just as 
easily as cabbage, lettuce or beet crops. Ne 
earthing or banking up is required. It is 
planted like any other celery in June or 
July, 3 feet between the rows and 6 inches 
between the plants,and all the work re- 
quired is simply to plow or hee enough soil 
to each side of the row to straighten it up 
and the work is done, as the center stalks 
and leaves grow up as white as snow, 
blanched, crisp and tender as the ordinary 
celeries are by the slow and troublesome 
process of banking. ~ Another valuable 
feature of this celery is that the leaves as 
well as the stems being white it will thus 
form one of the must ornamental of all vege- 
tables for the table, and there is. but little 


say from October to January, to the exclu- 
sion of all other kinds, not only because it 
can be grown by the most inexperienced 
amateur, but the professional market gar- 
dener will save two-thirds in labor and pro- 
duce a more salable crop. For the first two 
seasons it has sold from its fine appearance 





at double the price of the ordinary celeries. 





doubt that it will be grown for early use, © 
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PHILADELPHUS LAXUS. 


Messrs. Ellwanger & Barry, in their full and 
beautiful catalogue, which is, in reality, a 
hand-book of ornamental trees and shrubs, 
give the above engravings of two varieties of 
late introduction. They say of the Philadel- 
phus, or Syringa (Mock Orange), that it is “an 
invaluable shrub. Of vigorous habit, very 
hardy, with large, handsome foliage, and 
beautiful white flowers, produced in the 
greatest profusion at the blossoming season, 
it merits a prominent place in all collections 
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Two Beautiful Flowering Shrubs. 


of shrubbery. Most of the varieties, except , 
those of dwarf habit, form large-sized shrubs, flowers, is very free flowering and of up- 


twelve to fifteen feet high. They can, of 


are such pretty, compact plants as to be very 
useful where small shrubs are desired. All 
of the varieties flower in June, after the 
Wiegela. 

By planting the late flowering sorts, 
the season may be considerably extended.” 


course, be kept smaller by pruning. The | 
dwarf sorts do not yield many flowers, but, tal shrub from Japan, with handsome foliage | (Rept. Bureau of Immigration of Florida.) 


RHODOTYPUS KERRIOIDES. 


From this table it appears that the mean 
temperature for the entire year for the State, 
is for the spring, 74 deg. 94 sec.; summer, 
81 deg. 98 sec.; autumn, 70 deg. 23 sec.; 
winter, 58 deg. 29 sec., and for the year, 69 
deg. 82 sec. Dr. Kenworthy, of Jackson- 
ville, in an address before the Medical Asso- 
ciation, gives the following for the mean 
relative humidity for the cold months of the 
following places: For Cannes and Mentone 
(Itely), mean for November, December, Feb- 
ruary, March, 72.4 per cent.; for Duluth, 
Minnesota, (noted for dry climate,) 72.6 per 
cent.; Minnescta, Jacksonville, Florida, 68.8 
per cent. So Oannes and Mentcne exceed 
Florida by 4 per cent., and it must be remem- 
cered there is more humidity at Jacksonville 
than in many other portions of the State, 
particularly in the pine‘reginns. (Florida: 
climate, soi), etc.; Dept. Agri. of the U. 8., 
1882.) . 

As bearing on the climate and temperature 
of Flerida, we quote the following from Mr. 
Spinner (of bank note fame), who remained in 
the State (at Jacksonville) twelve months. 
He says he was more comfortable in Fio- 
rida, as regards excessive heat, than in any 
summer spent in Washington, D. C., or his 
home, Mehawk, N. Y. He gives the mean 
temperature for the year, 1880, at 76 deg. 10 
sec.; mean minemum, 63 deg. 20 sec.; mean 
average, for 365 days, 69 deg. 95 sec. The 


P. laxus has very large, fragrant, white | highest temperature was 99° Fahr., July 11, 


right habit. 


Rhodotypus kerrioides is a very ornamen- 


the mercury standing at 90° but eleven times; 
lowest temperature 33° (November), and fell 
below 40° but eleven times in the year. 


and large, single white flowers the latter 
part of May, which are succeeded by numer- 
ous small fruits. 

Both these plants should find place in 
even the smallest gardens. 








AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
“A Seoond Letter From Florida. 


By Tx. PouLarp, 

(Bx-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia.) 

In my last I omitted to speak of the noble 
St. John’s river, with its striking scenery. 
It is navigable for 200 miles, to Enterprise, 
the county seat of Volusia, and to Lake 
Harney for small boats. It is a deep, placid 
river, and one can scarce tell which way the 
current is flowing. This, with its windings, 
reminded meof some celebrated lines from a 
countryman of mine in Virginia, Dick Jobn- 
son, a noted humorist. Speaking of Martin 
Van Buren’s tortuosities, he said : 


“ He wired in, he wired out, 
And left the ie still in doubt, 
Whether the s e that made the track, 
Was going South or coming back.” 


Or words tothis purport, for we are net cer- 
tain whether we give the correct quotation 
The scenery on the St. John’s, its banks 
lined with the palm tree or cabbage palm, 
the magnolia, laurel, live oak and the gray 
moss, pendant for eight or ten feet from the 
live oak, is strikingly picturesque. Some 
haadsome residences adorn its shores, and a 
little back are numerous flourishing orange 
groves. 

We were speaking of the profits of the 
cultivation of the soil, and specially of the 
profits of orange culture. Besides this, the 
pineapple, banana, the strawberry, melons, 
cassava for starch, and vegetable culture, 
particularly the sweet potato and tomato, 
for the early Northern markets, may be all 
made very profitable. The pineapple in 
South Florida is usually planted with 4,000 
plants to the acre, but not so close where 
they require no protection. These sell at ten 
cents apiece; some of the larger varieties 
sometimes bring one dollar apiece. The 
strawberry is being much planted near the 
lakes, the swamps and “ grass ponds,” where 
the lande are stiffish. One farmer in this 
neighborhood told me, he, last year, from 1} 


acres, scld $900 worth of berries and $300 
worth of plants, which are in much demand. 
The first shipments occur the first part of 
February (this year they are later on 
account of the very dry weather), and bring 
in New York $1.50 per quart; very fine, 
early berries from further South have been 
known to bring $4 to $5 per quart. Ba- 
nanas, which are frequently planted in the 
rows of the orange trees, may be made very 
profitable. Melons, which are not well fer- 
tilized and cultivated here, may be made to 
yield one to two thousand to the acre, and 
sell in Northern markets at 35.to 75 cents 
apiece. Sweet potatoes yield from 500 to 
1,000 bushels per acre. We do not know 
what prices are obtained for them. They 
are set from runners from vines which have 
lived in the fields during the winter and 
their cultivation is very easy and cheap on 
these light lands, and their keeping and stor- 
ing, which is done in the open fields, with 
slight covering of beards and “pine tags,” 
is cheap and certain. We do not think they 
are planting the best varieties here. We 
have not seen the “ Nansemond ” in this re- 
gion. Cassava is being profitably cultivated, 
and we are told Gen. Sanford is planting out 
75 acres of it near Sanford, and facteries for 
starch manufacture are being erected. We 
are not advised as to the profits of tomatoes, 
but are told they are made very profitable if 
gotten to Northern markets as early as they 
may be. 

The productions of Florida are very nu- 
merous. Some writer has enumerated as 
many as sizty, and still some weré omitted. 
Gen. Sanford is planting largely of lemons, 
and believes he will make them more profita- 
ble than oranges. One great advantage in 
this climate is that cultivation goes on almost 
every day in winter—plowing may be done 
after a rain, as soon as the horse can be 
hitched up. Horses require no shoeing, and 
the farm implements last a long time. Liv- 
ing is cheap ; there is considerable game, par- 





ticularly partridges, and many fish in the 


lakes. I may add here, though not exactly 
in place, that the debt of Florida is very 
small and the taxes correspondingly low. 
The former is little more than a million of 
dollars, which is being steadily reduced by 
the sinking fund, and besides, the State still 
has lands to dispose of. 

Now, about the climate and health of Flo- 
rida, of which we have expressed a favorable 
opinion in the former letter. The climate is 
very uniform, and in humidity, compares 
favorably with that of any other country 
The climate is not a hot climate in summer, 
though the summers are prolonged; the 
wintersare not cold and freezing, but cool and 
bracing, particularly at night and morning: 
While we are writing the thermometer is 
between 70° and 80°. Fahr., we suppose some 
days since it was 80° Fabr. in the shade, but 
the nights, after 12 P. M., are cool, frequently 
requiring two blankets, with cool mornings. 
Rainy, cloudy, disagreeable days through- 
out the whole 12 months are the exceptions, 
and fair, bright, sunny days the rule. The 
thermometer seldom goes below 30° Fahr. in 
the winter and above 90° Fahr. in summer. 
The official records show the average sum. 
mer 78° Fahr., and for winter 60° Fahr. The 
daily constant ocean breezes in summer 
modify the heat, and a warm sultry night is 
almost unknown, particularly after 12 o’clock. 
A Virginia lady, residing in Florida for three 
years, tell me that she has never known it 
uncomfortably warm after 12 o’clock at night, 





and that the houses in summér are always 
pleasant; that the reflected heat from the 
sandy soils, from 10 to 12 o’clock in the day, 
is very hot. Yet Isee inhabitants here, who 
tell me they never stop working in the day 
for the heat, and I have met with a Scotch- 
man resident here, coming from the North 
of Scotland, who says he never stops for the 
heat, but works the whole day. Dr. Bald- 
win, of Jacksonville, gives the tabular state- 
ment that of 18 different stations in Florida 
for mean temperature during a term of years, 


Dr. Wilson, U. 8S. Army, says “neither 
upon the southern coast of France, nor any 
where under the bright Italian skies, can a 


winter climate be found so equable and so 
genial to delicate nerves of most invalids, as 
can be enjoyed in our sanitary stations in 


Flerida.” 

As regards the health of the State, Dr. 
Brinton, U. 8. Army, gives this strong con- 
firmation. He says: “ All know how terri- 
bly arduous is the campaigning among the 
everglades of Florida, yet the yearly mortali- 
ty from the disease of the regular army was 
only 26 per 1,000 men; the average of the 
army elsewhere was 85 per 1,000, while in 
Texas it rose to 40, and on the lower Missis- 
sippi te 45 per 1,000 men.” - (Florida: Cli- 
mate, soils, etc.; Agrl. Dept.) The evergiades 
are generally considered among the sickliest 
portions of the State. There is almost noth- 
ing to produce sickness in this State in the 
winter. The malarial disease, when it does 
occur, in summer, is, according to the state- 
ment of the surgeons of the U. S. Army 
who have been stationed here, of the mildest 
type, which accords with what the inhabi- 
tants here tell me. They say they frequent- 
ly go along without resorting to quinine and 
the attacks disappear. Ihave made it my 
business to enquire of the people in this 
region (pine country) about their families 
having chills. They say it is rare. One 
farmer told me he had it in his family some 
years ago and has seen nothing of it since. 
Others have told me that they have never 
had it in their families. The Virginia lady, 
to whom I have referred, who has resided in 
this county three years, states to me, that 
she has in that time, in her neighborhoed, 
heard of only one case of intermittent fever 
and one of pneumonia. 





Catalogues Received, 


Mr. John Saul, Washington, D. C., sends 
us his Plant Catalogue fur 1884, filled to over- 
flowing with new and choice things and em- 
bellished by an accompanying plate of moss 


roses. 

Mr. R. J. Halliday’s catalogue includes al! 
garden supplies, plants, seeds, tools, rustic 
ware, etc, and is illustrated by many new 
engravings, many of them very striking and 
handsome. The work is probably the most 


extensive catalogue ever produced.in Balti- 








including his own observation for 36 years. 


more, 
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was fed six times 


48 Ibs. bran steamed, 35 Ibs. carrots and 
beets, 12 Ibs. oat meal, 6 Ibs. corn meal and 
6 Ibs. oi! cake meal. In the fifth day of the 


which, though only slightly affecting the 
milk, reduced the butter product of three 
milkings more than a pound” below the 
average. 

The summary as sworn to is given below : 
Statement of amount of milk and butter 
produced by Jersey cow Princess 2d, 8046 
A. J.C. C. H. R., owned by Samuel MM.’ 
Shoemaker, Esq., Burnside Park, Baltimore 
County, Md., for seven*days, beginning on 
the evening of February 20, and ending at 
noon, February 27, 1884. 
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*, Persons information or advice on 
dieses oF injuries o domectic animals, will re- 
ceive replies from 


sur- 
goon, by giving « plain statement of the symp- 








MR By RRS, ing orgaciaa 
tions. Gf ach of walsh its propristor, Win, 5. B. 
Sands, is secretary: es 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 
Maryland Dairymen s Association. 
Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 
Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 
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Additions to Clubs. 


Our friends are reminded that additions 
may be made to clubs at any time, and as 
March is a suitable month for the purpose, 
we trust they will omit no opportunity to 
enlarge our circulation. 








Butter Test of Jersey Cow Princess 2d. 


As noted in our last issue private tests of 
Mr, Samuel M. Shoemaker’s celebrated cow 
Princess 2d had been very satisfactory, the 
result of one week being 26 lbs. 8 oz. of 
butter fit for market. The official test be- 
gan at 7 P. M., on February 20th, Mr. John 
V. N. Willis, of New Jersey, having been 
appointed by the Jersey Cattle Club to con- 
duct it. 

The cow was milked three times every 
twenty-four hours, at 3 and 11 A. M. and at 
7P.M. Each milking was kept separate 
and the cream of every three milkings 
churned on the dates given. The butter 
was well worked before being weighed, and 
the weights given are those of the butter as 
salted, ready for market, the Salting being at 
the rate of one ounce to the pound. 

The creamery in which the milk was de- 
posited was sealed and secured by a lock 
and chain, Mr. Willis carrying the key cen- 
tinually and always locking and unlocking 
the creamery himself. Mr. Oscar Ricklefsen, 


manager ‘of the Burnside Park Herd, and 


Mr. Martin Dorsey, herdsman, were present 
at each milking, and join with Mr. Willis in 


an affidavit before a magistrate as to the 


correctness of the returns. 
Princess 2d weighs 945 lbs,, and is a cow 








The Agricultural College. 


We have received a pamphlet, purporting 
to be “ The report of the Board of Trustees.” 


of this institution, but which, in effect, is 
another effusion of Captain Smith, or rather, 
the same letter referred to in our last, some- 
what diluted, and with the same talk about 
“an educated agriculture,” whatever that 
may mean—but barring the discevery made, 
presumably, just as the letter was written, 
that agriculture is s“ learned science,” The 
trustees themselves are in the fix of the 
small boy whom the calf ran over—they 
have nothing to say ! 

The production is a curious one, with some 
quaint items concerning beds and pote and 
pans and other homely but indispensable 
utensils, but there is not onethought or sugges- 
tion worthy of serious attention. - Its whole 
tenor is pensive and lackadaisical, unless at 
times it may be said to rise to the dignity of 
hysterical remonstrance, and its only and 
real point is: We want more money! 

The fact is, and must be recognized by 
men of sense, this institution, a conspicious 
finger post of imbecility and false pretense, 
standing almost within sight of the National 
capital, discrediting and 1:etarding industrial 
education, is a college only in a Pickwickian 
sense, and with nothing agricultural about 
it in any senee at all, unless some old fields 
around about it— 

“ Wide, wild and barren everywhere ”— 
be the agricultural part. 

Anovher fact, evident to the plainest com- 
prehension, is that Captain Smith has pro- 


position for which he has no fitness, and his 
situation is at once unfortunate and. ridicu- 
lous.. He knows nothing, he can know 
nothing about the theory and practice. of 
agriculture. Nor were his teachers selected 
because they know more than he does him- 
self. To style a concern so manned an 
agricnitural schocl, 1s to bring agricultural 
science and agricultural teaching inte de- 
served contempt. 

General Jones was a soldier, Oaptain 
Parker was asailor. Both were men accus- 
tomed to command, reputed disciplinarians, 
and supposed to possess certain executive 





of wonderful appetite. During the test she 





‘day the glen i cut ‘lover cn of 


test there was some digestive derangement | 


cured—by influences well understood—a. 


3B 





pupile from 85 to 201 
an institution designed to train 


Captain Smith reports he is trying to learn 
something about agricultural education by 
reading, by conversation and by correspon- 
dence. These are all good methods of 
acquiring knowledge, but neither, nor all of 
them can post up Captain Smith, so thatany 
person busy about farming need trouble him- 
self to know what Captain Smith’s reading, 
cote or correspondence reveals to 


. Yet despite deficiencies, Captain Smith 
shows no modesty in combating measures 
on which the farmers of Maryland have set 
their heart, with the hope, by aiding in their 
defeat; of benefiting his own weakling. — 
Memorials by the score, from almost every 
County of the State,resolutione from agricul- 
tural conventions, societies, clubs, granges, 
have poured in upon the Legislature, 
asking the establishment by the State of. an 
Agricultural Experiment Station, where 
men of science may investigate for the bep- 
efit of. the farmers and of the whole commu- 
nity, the problems which affect our agricul- 
ture and hinder its development. Captain 
Smith comes to the front and says, oh! no, 
gives us another $6,000 or $15,000 year, and 
let us do that work here at our college; 
where, as the world knows, it has failed in 
its duty to do similar work for a quarter of a 
century, that it will not and cannot do it, 
and could not if it had fifty thousand dollars. 
The Experiment Station may fail, as it has 
failed before, and as other measures for ben- 
efiting the agricultural interests have failed; 
it has been smitten in the house of its friends, 
and some whose earnest advocacy was ex- 
pécted have opposed it; but after .other 
States have 1éd the ‘way, Maryland will fol- 
low, and, in due time, the demands of her 
intelligent farmers will be recognized. In 


pretended agricultural college shall not, ben- 
efit by this denial of their reasonable re- 
quests. 

It can do, as for years it has done, nothing 
profitable. Its end is approaching; it must 
die; it is -indeed, moribund now. More 
money spent on it is worse than wasted. 

Captain Smith bas already demonstrated— 
with the liberal money support it has steadily 
received from the State—his inability to 
make good his glittering promises of build- 
ing up, or even to keep the institution out of 
debt; the United States government has 
stamped it with a signal mark of condemna- 
tion, by withdrawing its military instructor ; 
its pupils, as few as they were, have aban- 
doned it—the farmers cannot be cajoled nor 
scolded into sending their sons to such an 
institution ; the agricultural organizations of 
the State have repudiated it again and 
again; not one has ever raised its 
voice in its behalf; succeeding Leg- 
islatures have withdrawn the State’s support, 
its stockholders, including its earliest sup- 
porters, are asking the revocation of its 
charter. 

It is time for the Legislature to foreclose 
the State’s mortgage, to withdraw the U. 8. 
land scrip furd (the $7,300 proposed by 
Captain Smith to be applied to salaries— 
oalaries first ALWAyYs) to ring down the cur- 
tain, and end the farce. 





The State Grange and the Agricultural 
College. 


Captain £mith, in his help-me-or-I-sink 
plea for an appropriation to the Agricul- 
tural (so-called) College, which the trustees 





force, but they soon failed. Oaptain Smith 





None of these callings ‘it « ‘man to heed | en 


ers, and our agriculturists know it very well. | 


the meantime they should see to it that this |- 


adopt as the “full and correct report of the |. 


token sl report 





This committee was raised to dpoevtaiin 
whether the college was suitable, for trans- 
formation into an Experiment Station, and 
it reported it was not suitably loca- 
ted for that use. This conclusion, 
the gist of the whole report, is, with 
great ingenuousness, omitted by Captain 
Smith and the remainder used as an endorse- 
ment of the fitness of the institution to do 
@ work which it is unequivocally said it can- 
not do. 

The State Grange Master, in a speech on 
the floor, urging that the college ought to 
be rescued from its present useless condition 
and that the grange should aid in accom- 
plishing its reform, said with marked empha- 
sis, “It has been a disgrace to our State.” 

And itis! And the only way to reform 
it, to make it & credit to the State, is to tear 
it down and build anew; to scrape off the 
barnacles which find place and home on the 
abused old hulk; to put the helm in able, 
disinterested and conscientious haads. 

But this means the exaltation of the public 
good above private interests; the activity of 
those who act from patriotism, rather than 
the zeal of those seeking personal advantage 
—a millenial result not to be expected. 








Documentary Evidence. 

In our last issue, to the question “ Why 
cannot the Agricultural Oollege do and why 
does it not do all proposed to be done at an 
Experiment Station ?” we replied, it was be- 
cause it was and had long been incompetent 
to do it, and that it would always remaip so 
whilst under its present monstrous organi- 
zation and government. 

This is a sufficient response, but as there 
are some persons who want direct testimony, - 
we give some documentary evidence, which 
is conclusive. 

The clear headed founders of the college, 
ahead of their generation, proposed to be- 
gin there that experimental work now so 
conspicuously. useful te the farming class, 
and provided in its establishment for what 
was really an Experimental, though desig- 
nated as a Model, Farm, The charter makes 
it “ the duty of the said Board of Trastees, to 
order and direct to be made and instituted on 
said Model Farm annually, a series of experi- 
ments upon the cultivation of cereal and 
other plants adapted to the letitude and 
climate of the State of Maryland, and cause 
to be carefully noticed upon the records of 
said institution, the character of said experi- 
ments, the kind of soil upon which they 
were undertaken, the system of cultivation 
adapted, the state of the atmosphere, and all 


other particulars which may be necessary to 


a fair and complete understanding of the re- 


lt Hew said experiments ; "the 
said of Trustees shall, at every session 


lature, present in printed 
ot te Lata fall and correct ie of the 
condition of the said Agricultural College 
and Model Farm, and the condition or final 
results of all experiments undertaken as pro- 
vided for in the foregoing section.” 

That duty has been totally, we might 
say systematically, ignored; but a few years 
ago, on our pointing out the default, a 
report was made by the Professor of Agri- 
culture, and it illustrates the precision, nice 
discrimination, as well as the accuracy and 
profitableness of such carefully made experi- 
ments. We submit an extract, as follows: 


“TJ have seeded 21 acres of Feel 
three standard fertilizers pro- 





condition” of that institution required to, 
























































THE! AMERICAN’ FARMER. 





fertilizer. also experimented 
with the following prope cen veS ag the 
ltural Department, a ma- 
sry and well put ba; eaaitety2 a vey ex- 
cellent quality of oats, barley, mangold 
wurtzel, sugar beet and corn. The result 
will de reported.” 
Tt is our stern, but painful duty to add the 
further reports promised have not 
yet been made, and that the farmers of the 
arsed Ee me that they are so long 
suffered’to bear the losses consequent upon 
ignorance ss to which of Whitman’s fer- 
tilizers “came out ahead,” and what was 
the outcome of the promise of the novel 
and highly valuable “ experiment” in which 
“the wheat was drilled, seeded with timothy 
and clover and rolled down in spring.” 
Should not the Legislature be willing to give 
some $5,000 to. $15,000 a year to allow of 
the further prosecution of these invaluable 
investigations, and save the fearful expense 
of an Experiment Station, with a man at its 
head of tried capacity, like a Sturtevant or 
a Dabney? 








A NuMBER of stockholders in the Agri- 
cultural College have applied to the Legisla- 
ture to. annul its charter and appoint a 
commission to wind up iis afiairs, sell the 
property and divide the proceeds ratably 
among the owners. Others who agree that 
the College does not do the work its founders 
ex who will unite in this applica- 

find blanks for the purpose at Taz. 
AMBRICAN Farmer office. 

The stock has been much scattered, by 
deaths, failures, etc., so that it is difficult to 
ascertain by whom much of it is controlled. 

‘Not very remotely the edifying spectacle 
was presented of some of the Trustees seek- 
ing to buy, or actually buying up stock to 
perpetuate their own control. 





The Grange. 
National Lecturer’s Communication. 
[Subject for Subordinate Granges for March.] 


Question—Is a farmers’ organization neces- 
sary? If so, why and for what purpose? 

Suggestions—At this period of the so-called 
progressive age we find uearly every class 
and interest well organized for their own 
protection and advancement. Business and 
capital is not only well, but thoroughly or- 
ganized, which gives it influence and power 
to control its own advantage, and to a large 
extent the general interest as well. No un- 
organized class can withstand the force of 
organized effort and must sconer or later 
succumb to the force of organized power, 
and submit to the wishes and mandates as 
dictated by organization. 

Farmers’ organization is therefore an ab- 
solute necessity, in order to meet organized 
power on equal terms, and be prepared to 
counteract its influence when it assails the 
agricultural interests or the farmers’ rights. 
This not only shows the_necessity, but also 
the reason why. We must organize for the 
purpose. of maintaing our quality, to pro- 
‘tect our “homes and our interest, and to 
secure for the future those inalienable rights 
guarenteed to us by the laws of earlier days 
and save ourselves and our children, from 
the low and degraded condition into which 
the farmers of England, Ireland, Scotland 
and Wales have fallen through their unor- 
ganized condition. 





Pry seca ws REP ae 25 B 

Asa rule, like causes produce like effects, 
in this as in the old world, and the American’ 
farmer cann“t expect to escape from a like 
fate of the farmers in the countries named, 
unless we wad work for ourselves, 
for our own } and for self-protection, 


——— DOr 


Maryland ‘ 
Frrenpsurr Granesr, No. 25, Howard 





’| County—The following officers were duly 


installed by Worthy State Master H. 0. 
Devries, ably assisted by Past Master J. T. 
Ridgely, at its regular meeting of the 16th 
ult., bad weather preventing an earlier in- 
stallation: M.,'L. M. Shipley; 0.,. B.. FP. 
Hess; L., F. C. Merceron ; 8., Geo. Streaker; 
Asst. S., H. C. Hobbs; C., A. C. Devries; 
T., ©. A. Hobbs; Sec.; H. E. Challis; G. K., 
R. Burgess; Ceres, Sister L M. Shipley; 
Pomona, Sister C. A. Hobbs; Flora, Sister 
J. T. Ridgley; L. A. 8., Sister Cora Devries. 
Brother H. O. Devries gave us an interesting 
_ and instructive address upon the occasion. 
Friendship Grange has a membership of 
over eighty, among whom is our Worthy 
State Master who is endeavoring to create a 
greater interest in the noble work of our 
Order. The recent change in the financial 
management of the State Grange agency 
elicits universal commendation, its greater 
benefits being seen and fully appreciated. 
H. B. 0., 8BC. 





SuDLERSVILLE, No. 155, Queen Anne’s’ 
County, elected the following: M.,C.H. B. 
Merrick; O., Josh. H. Seward; Lec,, A. J. 
Gadd; St., Geo. I. Buss; Asst. St., J, M. 
Sudiler; Ch., Jas. Merrick; Tr.,J. B. Felton; 
Sec., A. E. Sudler; G. K., Lawrence Hart; 
P., Miss Addie Morgan; F., Mrs. Jas. Mer- 
rick; C., Mrs. Eugenie Dudley; L. A. &., 
Mrs, M.8. Pardee. Delegates to County 
Grange, viz.: 5. G. Walls, Finley Roberts, 
Thos, J. Tucker and Jas. Merrick, and Sis- 
ters, Mrs. Jas. Merrick and Addie Morgan. 


Ba.trmonre County GRANGE will hold its 


March 8th, at 11 A. M.,in the Young Mens’ 
Christian Association Building, cor. Charles 
and Saratoga streets, Baltimore. 


Eastern Srar, No. 5, Frederick County 
—M _, Charles F. F. Howard; O., Leonard 
Maullinix ; Lec., Dr. D. E. Stone; Ch., Geo. 
F. B. Crumbaugh; 8t., Samuel Dutrow; 
Asst. 8t., Raymond C. Reich; Tr., Geo. H. 
Rizer; Sec., John T. Shields; Asst. Sec., 
Jas. A. Brown; -G. K., E. L. Derr; L. A. 8., 
Mrs. Mary Markell ; C., Mra, Geo. H. Rizer; 
F., Mrs. Wm. Miller; P.; Mrs. Geo. W. 
Smith. 





A Venerable Patron. 


The Lecturer of the Indiana State Grange 
sends the following sketch of a patron of that 
State to the Grange Bulletin: 

Polly Starns was born June 3, 1794, in 
North Carolina—county not. known. At 
the age of three years she removed with her 
parents to Hawkins Co, East Tenn., re- 
maining there until 27 years old. She at 
the age of 16 was married to Adam Helton, 
and with him removed to Lawrence Co., Ind., 
in 1820, and is to-day living upon the body 
of land purchased by her husband en their 
arrival. Her husband died in 1848, forty 
years ago, during which period she has re- 
mained a widow. She is the mother of four 
sons and ten daughters, all of whom lived 
until they were married, but two sons have 
since died. She has 125 grandchildren, 300 
great-grandchildren, and quite a large num- 
ber of the fourth generation, the exact num- 
ber not being known. 

On her journey from the South to Indiana, 
she rode on horseback one-half day, making 
the rest of the journey on foot, driving 10 
milch cows and knitting a pair of stockings 








for herself as she walked. 


regular quarterly meeting on Saturday, 


Besides her own she reared up five orphan. 
children, but never called a physician to any 
of them. 

She has been a member of the Old Schoo) 

Baptist Church for 60 years, and is a mem- 
ber of Hickory Grove Grange, No 1855. 
She is devoted to the interests of our Order, 
and is yet vigorous in mind although in her 
90th year. 
She is loyed and revered by all her num- 
erous relatives. This sketch is from the 
facts as stated to the writer by Grandma 
Helton herself. 





Home Department. 


RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 
HOUSEKEEPER—No. 4. 


Our Little Talk on the Subject of Sister 
Mackey's Little Speech, 


“You don’t tell me, my times’s up ?” im. 
plores Mrs. Mackey, seeing that our Mod- 
erator had her watch out and was giving 
her the nod, “ and me with such a full head 
of steam on,—too bad! It’s like catching a 
whole cask full into a tes cup, to pour out 
all ’' ve got: to say in my special pleading for 
housemothers in ten minutes—tell you, I 
hadn’t fairly got started,” laughing heartily 
as she unrolled her work: and joined our 
circle. 

“T was sure that would be the first diffi- 
culty,” says Mrs. Ingleside in her earnest, 
flat-footed fashion, “ men-lawyers are long- 
winded-enough ; but women advocates—oh, 
dear!” 

“ Never would get to the drief, you think ?” 
trinkles.the mirthful Dolly, provokingly ; or 
rather Dolly’s perpetual puns would have 
been provoking, had not her inveterate good 
humor, bright and natural as the sunshine, 
and witha! as irrepressible and cheery and 
unobtrusive, made her everybody’s favorite. | 

“ Now, my dear,” interjects Mrs. Ingleside, 
“first thing in this society, I vote we em- 
broider a band with this motto: ‘ Too Smart 
for any Use,’ and bind it round that head of 
yours, Dolly Meggs.” 

Dolly’s “ Hear! hear! suggestion for the 
good of the Order,” was interrupted by con- 
gratulations to our speaker. 

“Well, whatever more thee has to say, 
friend Mackey,” our Moderator broke in, 


No restriction here.” 

* Quite as well, and better,” returns Mrs. 
Mackey, “little running talks are ever so 
much nicer than set speeches, especially 
about household ma’ ‘is 

“A cute little ruse of ours to put the 
silent (!) sisters on a level with the speakers!” 
and Dolly tips the wink te Daisy. 

“What party of men would ever think 
out such a little sly, sensible, satisfactory ar- 
rangement, I'd like to know?” 

Deborah Fry cleared her throat and run- 
ning her knitting needle under her sheer 
muslin cap, observes thoughtfally : “I think 
thee made a good point there, friend Mackey. 
‘To Lo.k Before and After. Thee has 
made up a first-class house motto out of 
Mr. Shelley’s bit of sentiment. But doesn’t 
thee think it might make its domestic requi- 
sition on others beside the male portion of 
the family, and thé benefit of its demand be 
felt by the house-maid as well as by the 
house mother ? ” 

“I do, indeed,” rejoined Mrs. Mackey, 
hastily. “I was going on to make that ap- 
plication if thee hadn’t put me “under the 
hammer’ so soon. TI really do think that 
there is nothing so well calculated to bring 
order and, consequently, harmony and com- 
fort into a home asa strict attention to that 
little fore and aft direction on the part of each 
individual member. It makes fair sailing, 
sure as you are born.” , 

“Indeed you are right there,” adds Mrs.- 
Brinkley, with emphasis, “and it’s nothing. 





bat habit after all. Nota thing else. The 


‘the good practice of putting everything you 
handle right back in its proper place and the 
villainous habit of throwing- it down, or 
leaving it just where you happen to use it. 
And the one habit is‘acquired quite as readi- 
ly.as the other.” 

‘““O-do-you think 80,” ejaculates mild Mrs, 
McCaul; with a warmth ‘of interest that 
brought quite an.-ebullition. into her placid 
little simmer, “ I wish I could believe it. I 
suppose—if—you—begin—in—time.” 

“Yes, my dear madame,” thruste in Mrs, 
Bunkley, “and the ‘in time’ for all such be- 
ginnings is the very first day you set up 
housekeeping. I know from experience what 
the working of this thing isin both di ections, 
During ‘thé first year of our married life 
there was no end to the trouble we had from 
laxity and want of system. Everybody 


about the place that wanted anything—ham- © 


mer, nails, saw, gimiet, auger, what not— 
would just come in and help themselves 
with or without your leave, and, in all proba- 
bility, that was the last you would ever see 
of that thing! Down it would be thrown 
just where they chanced tc have it, and the 
consequence was, the next time that tool 
was wanted the whole house and plantation 
had to be turned upside down from one end 
to the other.” ; 

As Mrs. Burkley stopped a moment in 
rummaging her memory for an instance in 
point, two or three of the ladies took the oc- 
casion to remark simultaneously upon the 
correctness of the picture as applied to their 
individual households. 

“Nobody knows what becomes of the 
things at our house! Any little darkey wili 
ran in there, pick up the nails and hammer 
and say the men sent ’em! I tell Marcus 
it’s scandal on the reputation of any place. 
I gave Mister Dick’s head a good crack this 
morning with my nice -little hammer for 
leaving it under the walnut tree.” 

Mrs. Pine broke in on Dolly’s poser with 
her lugubrious little sigh: “ Yes, indeed, 
and its just exactly so at our place.” This 
corroboration. went .round the room with 
amusing variations until, strange as it may 
seem, not less than five out of the nine rep- 
resented household present, had echoed poor 
Mrs. Pine’s plaint, “ Just exactly so at our 


can be said within the circle, thee knows. | place. 


“ Sorry to hear it, sisters,‘ resumed Mrs. 
Bunkley, “1 tell you, candidly, you'll never 
know comfort until you turn over a new 
leaf. We quietly came to the conclusion 
one morning that we would not stand this 
nuisance a minute Jonger. We just put our 
foot right down then and there, Mr. Bunk- 
ley sent fur the whole posse and made them 
understand that from henceforth loose bind, 
loose-find business was put a stop to. Every 
man that ‘ost a tool had to replace it, and 
every one that left a tool out when he came 
in had to go back for it ‘ if it was midnight.’ 
After that we had no more trouble. One 
boy lost his supper and one man his 25 cents, 
I believe, but we never lost anothar tool. 
Then I turned the rule about and set it to 
work in the kitchen, and I tell you, ladies, it 
was a look ‘after’ to some advantage. Be- 
fore that there was one perpetual bother. 
Everything that was misplaced “‘ got broken /” 
“Oat knocked tt down!” “ Dunno whar 
tie!” Now, ff things are gone, or broken 
up, the servants have to replace them, and 
that’s the end of the trouble. The beauty of 
the business is that the things are never gone 
now ; never out of place.” — * 

“But the breakers and losers are always 
80 fall of excuses,” Mrs. Pine ventures in 
low voice to her next neighbor. Mrs. Bunk- 
ley catches quickly: ‘Never take excuses, 
madame! If you do, you'll never get any- 
thing else to take. No good administration 
accepts such counters, and another point, 
equally necessary, is, that there must be no 





‘let up’ about this thing. If you wink at 


Bang tind. 
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i, you might as well goto sleep entirely. For | 


[tell you, every little chap on the premises, 


if he isn’t bigger than a first stalk, will take 
sdvantage if you show the least sign of re- 
jaxing or forgetting. You just have to be 
inecorable. And no matter what he’s after 
or what he’s got to do, make him come then 
and there and put whatever it is he’s been 
using right back where it belongs.” .. 

“ And could all their graded schools com- 


| bined teach them a more invaluable lesson ?” 


Mrs. Mackey rejoins, enthusiastically, ‘I 
call it a first class family faculty, this ‘ Look- 
ing Before and After,’ and everyday of my 
life 1 am more and more convinced of the 

isdom and comfort of being unrelaxing in 
its demands, as you say. There is is no good 


management without it, that’s about the 


upshot of the matter, and it applies with 
equal significance to every department.” 

“ That it does !”’ echoes Mrs. McCaul, with 
an earnestuess so unusual that made the 
whole room smile. She positively snapped 
off her thread with quite a little jeri, as if 
the ebulition might really “ come to a boil,” 
pres -ntly, “and none know its value like 
those who are always suffering from the 
want of it. I was never so struck with the 
trath of it, often as it comes over me, as I 
was the other evening—the evening of Mrs. 
Mot!’s, party, when I walked in so abruptly 
on you, Sister Bunkley. I must tell you now, 
honestly, that visit was sheer curiosity. Af- 
ter my girls weredressed and off, I went into 
the room to straighten things a little—no- 
body about but Tiny toclean up. But such 
sroom! Sach a tangle of disorder as it was, 
I could not tell the end from the beginning, 
so F positively quit in disgust, and stepped 
across the field to see if a party turned every- 
body’s house topsy-turvy as it does mine.” 

“Tve seen the day when you might have 
found mine just in that condition,” interposes 
Mrs. Bunkley, ‘‘ Now Em and Grace under- 
stand that their room’s toilet is as important 
as their own, and that it is ‘no go’ to party 
or anywhere until that is left’ in perfect 
order.” 

“Just as fresh and sweet, it was, as if 
dressed for the morning, and far more dress- 
iag than mine, these girls had done, too,” 
and Mrs. McCaul sighed heavily. “ And oh! 
such a saving of time as it is and of trouble 
to yourself and everybody else! No one 
could believe who hasn’t tried it. This dack- 
hand dressing, as my grandmother used to 
call it.’”” 

“ Back-hand dressing? That’s a good 
name for it, Mrs. Bunkley,” Daisy remarks. 
Bill Arp speaks of “ hind sight in contradis- 
tinction to foresight, and we can have a hind 
hand just as well.” 

“ And O, what a nice, tidy, easy, cleaned- 
up world we would have if all the girls would 
just go and do likewise,” and Mrs. McCaul 
drew another pensive little breath and leaned 
her head on her hand dejectedly. 

“ Now please, Mrs. McCaul, don’t leave out 
the boys and the men. Their things make 
ever so much bother.» I heard you say the 
other day, Aunt Debby, that a hat and coat 
hung up was erder, and a hat and coat flung 
down was disorder. Now I don’t mean 
Marcus, because one hat and one coat don’t 
amount to much, but—” 

‘ Yes, they do, Dolly. They amount to a 
principle. And a coat and hat, and a coat 
and hat multiplied by twos and threes, what 
does that amount to—in interest? Now 
there’s a sum for your new HOME RULE OF 
THRER, Sister Ingleside!” and Dolly’s laugh 
had a particularly merry ring, for at this mo- 
ment her gratified eye caught sight of 
Mistress Ingleside coming up with a basket 
of sugar cakes, her little waitress behind 
her with tea-pot and tea-cups. “ Very re- 
freshing!” she exclaims, “I amend my 
amendment and vote for “ nothing to eat,” 
only when the session finds iteelf at— Tabdy’s 
house/ which must be next time.” 








tea z J 
est. Lifting her head from her hand, pres- 
ently, she said, with a slow solemnity that 
made us all smile, “If I don’t make—Bruce 


—hang —up—his— hat—when —he— comes 
‘in—twill—be— because —there—isa’t—a—a 


eginmyhouse!” 
“ And if he don't do it right away, Mrs. 


keep pegging at him till he does,” and Dolly 
hid her laughing face in her for Mrs. 
Ingleside was shaking her finger at her and 
saying in a stage whisper, “ inocterate /” 

3 Sister TARPLEY. 





Periodicals on Building and Painting.— 
Tools on the Farm. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

Ifany of your readers contemplate build- 
ing the coming summer, let me advise them 
by all means to subscribe for the Builder and 
Woodworker, and also The Painter. The 
ideas, which I feel satisfied they will get, will 
repay them many times. The Builder and 
Woodworker is published by Mr. Fred. Hodg- 
son, New York city, and is replete with in- 
formation on building, interior decoration, 
management of woods generally, and many 
fine illustrations of modern style dwellings 
and furniture. The Painter is published at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and well supplements the 
other. The illustrations are of a high class, 
and are colored, as near as printer’s ink can, 
the actual shades intended to be represented. 
Perhaps there is a little too much about art 
interior decorations, etc., but I think not. 
Try them for the boy sand girls, and after a 
while you will begin to see the advantage of 
having a good-work bench and a set of car- 
penter’s tools. 

There is use every day on the farm for 
tools, they will pay for themselves the first 
year. And let the boys have the use of them 
even if you fail to find them in their places 
always. I practice what I preach, and I find 
in my carpenter’s twols my greatest recrea- 
tion. Between times during the last year, I 
built a smoke house and coal house, made 
farm gates, a plow, a sled, a dining-room 
table, plant stand, trelises, book case, what- 
not and ‘shelves, and*small articles too nu- 
merous to mention. Get the tools and bench, 
some clear pine lumber, surfaced on one side, 
a few walnut and cherry boards of several 
thicknesses. Then go to the good woman of 
the house, and ask for further orders. - If her 
eyes don’t brighten we are much mistaken. 
Let me add that my tools also constructed & 
revolving clothes dryer for the yard, and a 
folding dryer for the house. 

Garrett Oo., Md. E. H. GuaTrgenry. 

Heir Yourserr.—Learn to help your- 
self, and you will enjoy perfect independ- 
ence. Men who can defy adverse circum- 
stances, and can earn a living in any quarter 
of the world in which they are dropped 
down; who can roll up their sleeves, and 
set to work at almost anything that offers ; 
and who can even sew on their own buttons, 
and make themselves a cup of ted when de- 
prived of the help of womenkind, are the 
ones who are really independent. The most 
helpful women are kindest and truest; and 
as for a man, never trust him in any capacity 
if he has not within him the true spirit 
of independence, without which neither 
strength nor sweetness may be hoped for. 
In the battle of life there is but one way to 
succeed—fight it out yourself. 








A coated tengue, with headache, bad 
taste in the mouth, a dull, drowsy f } 
are sure indications that your liver is torp 

and that there is a collection of foul humor 
in the stomach. -J. M. Laroque’s Anti- 
Bilious Bitters quickly and mre | cor- 


rect these evils. 25 cents a $la 
bottle.. W E, Thornton, timore and 
Harrison streets. * 





McCaul, you mustn’t be discouraged. Just | meet 
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Cows,—Good Cows sell well at $45@60 yer 
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| chickens for twenty years and never lost one b 5 
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f FPS cabernet ates 08 Sxtensive tock of voll 
; FRUIT TREES—new P. 
d io." tee A, w gers, Bow Ponchos 


P Pear, Apple, Peach, 
Cherry, &c., Standards and Dwarfs, 
Grapevines, Strawberries, Currants, 
and other small fruits. Ornamé¢mtai Trees in 
great variety for parks, lawns, gardens, etc. Ever- 


| greems of a)l sizes, of the finest quality. Every. 


thing pertaining to the Nursery, Florist and Seed 


te ‘Business, and at the lowest rates. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington, BD. C. 








-eslow). Refer to M. P,—_—_._—__—__... ; 
m. K. Tadennd & Co,, Gen’! Agents, Edsovilie, Ma. 


FOR SALE. 


A Handsome Y REGISTERED JERSEY BULL 
No. 8836, dropped March 2d, 1883. Price $75. 
- Address, D. TAYLOR, 
56 South Street, Baltimore. 


For Sale or Exchange. 


One 300 Egg New Centennial Incubator, also a No. 3 
Brooder, capacity 200 chicks. Original cost of ms- 
chines $95, and they have been run but part of last 
seasen. Offers of cash or chickens, ducks; etc., will 
be received, Fors bargain write me before April, if 
not sold then I wiil run it another season. 


J. CAMPBELL, Magnolia P. O., Harford Co., Md, 




















Concord Grapevines for 


Sale. 


+ pa ey Pipers Pig meng 4 Vines for sale, price: 
ears 0) cts, dozen ; 1 year 
$3 per nanaetl, 65 cts. per ‘aoe. dich 


Address, THOMAS POLLARD, 
619 W., Main Street, Richmond, Va. 


HEALTHY FOWLS. 
onan sta “wiht beeen b me to any one inclos- 
ing only ten - centa, plain wey In- 
nm known to fail in the first fastpes 
followed I have 








t has never | 
where 


end cholera beut. 


‘| eight years ago. Address, 


GEO. W. HEPINSTALL, 
Enfield, Halifax Co., N.C. 
P.O. Box 45. 

















‘By about March Ist a situa- 

Se W pire ee 
department of « farming en. 

bye man, 35 years of ge gpm 


} Cal farmer and e ge 


accountant, active a ener- 
. Best of given. Address P, 0, Box 
Baltimore. Md. 








AND MAKE YOUR 
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| | FERTILIZERS ATHOME 
For $12.00, imis%s20%-) oc Powell’s Prepared Chemicals. 


This when mixed at home makes a Ton of Superior Phosphate, equal in plant- 
life and as certain of successful crop production as many high-priced phosphates, 
Write for pamphlet to 


BROWN CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
No. 16 Light Street, Bal: 
FERTILIZER 


(EVERYTHING IN THE | 


Ma. 
LINE SOLD AT CLOSEST PRICES, 
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ABDEN SUPp 


= 





Llp, 


238 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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A Seate for Family or Office. 
from 1-4 oz. to 25 pounds. 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOUSE! 


Weighs 





We will send one of these useful scales by 
apr. packed in a box, to any one who 
l send us Re tee old and three new subscri- 
bers at $1.50, or a club of four old and four 
new subscribers at $1.00 cach. 








Family or Farmer’s Scales. 





Weighs from 1-2 oz. to 240 pounds. 
USEFUL EVERYWHERE! 


We wilksend one of these by express, 
packed ina box, to any one who will send 





us three new subscriptions and three re-, boun 


movals at $1.50 or six old and six new sub- 
scriptions at $1.00. 


WE. FRASER, 


(Late Supt. Patterson Park.) 


Landscape Gardener & Florist, 
‘977 Bast Baltimore 8t., Baltimiore. 


COUNVRY SEATS Laid Out. GARDENS Planted 
and Kept. TREES Planted and Pruned, GRADING 
and SODDING at lowest rates, PLANS and ESTI- 
MATES turnished. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. 
































\Hand-Book k FREE. 
R. 8. & A. P, LACEY, 
Att’ys. Washington, D 0. 


PATE 


with handsome colored plate. 
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.? ARDEN SUPp, , 


* Vegetable * 


- Flower arias Plants. i MT &e. Cata- 
logues Mailed Free, ROB’T DAY, 
Baltimore City, Md. 

Eluastrated, containing full 


HAND- -BOOK descriptions Af all the Best 


Ornamentat Trees. Shrubs, He 
Vines, Peonies, Phlox, Hardy Plants, ete’ : 
7 Price 25 ets. Pages. 
end 


ELL WANGER & BARRY. 
Mr Hore Nurseaies. Rocuestxen, N. Y. 


This Dut eis fn 


Need no ing ge Amerione a molten 


FOR SALE! 


The Farm of the late LUTHER GIDDINGS, Esq. 


In co uence of the death of the late Luther 
Giddings, his valuable Farm near Anna 
Md., will be sold by his heirs at a figure considerably 
less than that at which he held it. 

The ponents a consists of 205 acres, and will be sold 
in yw le Or pa 

It hes bolted the Severn River, a narigeble salt 
water Creek, and the Reury of the United States 
Navy, , ra) bpsiderd ill. place), its other 


and commodious new 
other fine building sites 
upon it, one, oy Par beautifal site in the ceun' 

Itis planted with a very large number of the 
varieties of fruit and grapes. 

The late owner was a successful grower of grapes 
and maker of wines. 

The farm is in perfect order and well stocked in 
every way. Arrangements could be made ~e “~ 
sate of the stock, implements, etc , with the gg 

pk 7 20 b pwede drive from Sues } 

a shell road through property, 
ae by going Peak the head the Co 


re Hee ery 
tion, its perfect condition and fertility 











20 cts. 














It is “improved brah a 


frame h 


employed if desired 
A bed of brick-clay on the farm has been and still 
can be worked to oaveuten®. 
Possession can be Jape: nr mp J 
Apply at the pre: dress or call on 
JOHN K. RANDALL, Att’y, 
40 St. Paul St, Baltimore Md, 


FOR SALE. 


Afew TRIOS LIGHT BRAHMAS, one and three 








years old, price $4 50; also, JERSEY BULL CALF 
solid color, black points, fine escu 
Rhode River 6669. Sired by Carroll 


F. B, STEINER, 
Rhode River P.O. A. A. Co., Md. 


; out of 
Kate of 8090, 














FHE AMERICAN “BARMER. 


JOSHUA THOMAS & BRO. 


Sor eA ae 


cultural and Mill Machinery 


(pesncenianeene 


If) 


casclmsedl 
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STEVENS’ ENGINE AND THRESHER, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competiters. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 
A Full Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 


Best, Cheapest, 
and most 


wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 








ae 
Union Grain ané Fertilizer prilis, Circular Saw Mills 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portabie Grist Mills, 


Milistones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Champion Force Pump, 


Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Oucumber-Wood Pumps, 


The Watt and Ball Plows, &e., &e. 


Prices and Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anything 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 


ITo. SS Light St., Baltimore. fa. 


in my line. 
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be | BLOOMING aon os by 


mail 
paid, for $1.00, vis: 1 Daphne Odora. 1 diet Pre: 
gare: 2 Azalea Indica, 2 Camellia bon pes 1 Cape 


ine, 1 Hibiscas 
Address, BOB’T. J. HALLIDAY, ti- 


more, Md.. ‘eo Send for Catalogue. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


I have a large quantity of cold frame plants of the 
following sorts, and in fine condition, which I will 
sell in quantities te suit: 


Cabbage, Early Jorvay Waketeld, per 100 $1.00; 
per I ° 








Henderson’s Karly meer ' per 100 $1.00; per 1000 


Early Fiat Dutch, per 100 $1 00; per 1000 $8.00. 
Early Winningstadt, per 100 $1.00; per 1000 $8.00. 
oe Henderson’s Early Snowball per 
00 $3.50; per 1000 $18. 

[ will have ha: bed p ome of all the above sorts 
ready by the 15th of at one half these prices ; 
also, Egg Plants, T.mato, oy ey and Celery plan 

at the proper time, and low rates. Orders booked a’ 
any time. 
CHARLES E. SANDFORD, 
EMMITTSBURG, FREDERICK CO., MD, 











Property of J. B. GRAY, Secanviaitlnat, Va. 
BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINA HOGS, 


OF THE MOST APPROVED TYPE AND BREEDING. 
A choice lot of Pigs just farrowed for which I am now booking orders. Send for Cataiogues. 


Cosy Dell Gardens. 
tic, reliable men to 


WANTED. Fr ruit Trees, Grape 


Vines, Shrubs, Hoses, Salary and ex- 
penuses paid. Full tuarantions given, so inexpe- 
rienced men can soon learn the Estee dy Address 
J. F. Le CLARE, BRIGHTON, N. Y., one mile east 
of Rochester, N. Y. 








aa | ol io 900 See 
ah per 
Address, be ie | AJOR & CO., Lakewood, 
New Jersey. 


PEACH AND APPLE TREES. 





10 000 first-class 2 and 3 year old APPLE TREES, 
im unbroken block, largely Smith, Cider and Ben 
Davis, at $15 per 100, 

60,000 PEACH TREES, 4 to 8 feet, $60 per 1,000. 

100,000 extra strong 1 and 2 year old ASPARAGUS 
ROOTS. 

All the best STRAWBERRY PLANTS, new and 
old popular varieties, Manchester, Night’s Superb, 
James Vick, Legal Tencier, Big Bob, etc., etc. 

Large stock Shade and Ornamental Trees, Send 
for Catalogue, S. E. ROGERS & SON, 

Mt. Holly, N. J. 





If PAYS pice tree: ‘rorsaman & Cos Clersiand. 0 


A NEW THING 











Every Farmer will have 
it, Saves them large 


sums be tpgr ys & saves labor; pays a profit; honest 
business ; —, clear $20 to ail e introduc- 
ing it; no risk to you; terms 3] satisfaction; 

arvest for hed 4 men ‘with sma canta Address 


F. C. BENNER, New Midway, 


ederick Co. ., Ma. 


NNESS 








CURED IN ITS VARIOUS STAGES. 
DR. HAINES’ GOLDEN SPECIFIC 


Frauore 1g destroys the sopeste 2 for alcoholic 


ors in 20 days, tones the stomach, purifies the 
—_ Tow noe ea strengthens the nerves. Can 
yn without the knowledge of the 
Erticles ae Her tnt Ms. ts. Cures guaran rumeeed. 
c) 
For further informati 








<n BOLDEN EN SPECIFIC C COMPANY, 
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our fort "m wnaguatid “FARM and GARDEN” 
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oat! RU I Tr T R 
CLAIRMONT AND FURLEY MALL Nt 


_ Established 1828. — 
Our Fruit ee on paeie aae 
Zieh, Snape: Desacanny Apniein Macterinas, 6 Grape Vines: B 
Strawberries Asparagus Roots. 
mm a 
PEAC and 
fruiting trees. The CHAIR'S CHO Peach now 
peaches, fully eight (8) daye later than 8 Smock. A lithograp! 
sent free on a 


r To parties plan ting lnsgely we will deal 5 


. WILLLAMCeR em & 
Post Office Box 408. 








BURNSIDE PARK HERD. 


SAM’L M. SHOEMAKER, 


BALTIMORE, - “MARYLAND. | 


M. G. ELLZEY, M. D., 
1012.1 Street N. W., Washington, D, C. 


Breeder of Highly Bred Gentleman’s Roadsters and Saddle Horses, 
Shorthorn Cattle, Southdown sheep direct from Lord Wals- 
ingham’s Celebrated Flock, and Purely Bred Berk- 
shire Swine. — 

Correspondence invited. PRICES LOW. Some fine Horses now for sale. 











* THE BEST 1S CHEAPEST." 


doe veren | HRESHERS oo" cian 


f i. A all sections.) Write for FREE Illustrated 
let and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., 
fenatetd. Ohio. 











worth TEN Dollars Farmer. Address 
WALDO P.. #. BROWN BOX? is OXFORD OHIO, 


gat WM. H. SMITH = 


SMAN 


SANE siQUAE PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


bast leading varietjes of eek freak ih end elias FLOWEE, 


_ Garden Requisites, sent PyREE tc to al pr odary 


Strawberry, ry; tne A ne ATLANTIC 
Cotalogue of seer uate rntrs Free 
. Hammontor if 


MALL FRUIT PLANTS 
VINES, ETC. 


Rates. 




















At Reasonable 


forsee Queen, James Vick, Manchester, Bidwell, 
a 8 Prolific, and most of the old standard varie- 
of 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, GRAPES, &c. 
Send for Price List, also m .00 offer of assort- 
nent of each, idan chek tpebtite 6 Choice lot of P 
Rock fowis, tetce @ 95, Eggs $1.50 per 18. Address 
R. 8. COLE, 
Ceder Hill Small Fruit Fara, 
HABMANS, A. A. Co., Md. 





send watch orachain 
We will a OD. to be 
mone; 


BY MAIL PRESS. oe. . 
: , returned at 
carpe Wy masa 
Of 20 styles free. 
Appress 
WATCH C8., 
PA. 


HAVE ney sas rich work of Ogio eies 
Over 2000 illustrations, n 


and value. 

es, in Fe ae ag tg 2 ag te the ~ 9 Bw = 
or G 

r ts have PBs 


this great work AGENTS WANTED. T think the 
tadorsements are unparalelied and that its sale offers 








oA =e Kite 
S w ts to 
. Peers |Ssbes 


spa Se, Ate a 





ESTABLISHED) * {2821.) 


A. E. WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SILVER WARE:RICH JEWELRY 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c- 
| WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Premiums for Agricultura! Fairs, Fime Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. (36 W. BALTIMORE STREET, near Caiveit, Baito. 


EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 


PRICE LIST WILL SE MAILED FREE TO ALL APPLICANTS. 











i Band dor Pelno List bebeno purshading Weiiibaen. 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 

















THE BALTIMORE. BAPTIST 


5 ¥-,. O BARROW, "'} Editors. 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVER. 
Published every Thursday by the 


BALTIMORE BAPTIST PUBLISHING CO. 


128 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


aP 1 per Year. 
The cheapest Religious Paper in the World, 
A First-Class Advertising Medium. 
RATES REASONABLE. 
Religious Family for the The 
jit wt ani 


tthe at te list in- 
dely circulated us any in a short 


civoalated any of our Denomi- 


ayentee thd that a 


‘Manufactured only by 
HIRAM HOL HOLT Tac CO. ite: wee: 








ogo ee Geis sent on application 





and Alexandria and Fred- 
ie yoresn.tbe ° South to 
WASHINGTON, RICHMOND, 


/vand all points inthe» _ 
- aruantic AND GULF STATES: 


The only All Rail Line with moO - 
bus Transfer at Washington. 


sah po Philadelphia and Erie Rail- 


Waa WAKING GLENN, 


= i py NIAGARA FALLS. 


and checked at hotels and 
rough to destination, Sleeping 


me we ernenen given at 


bet 


f% 


Pheeo 


eS 


N. E. Cor. we and Caivert Sts., 
At Depot N, 0. Railway, 


At Union Depot, Charles St., Station, 

_And Pennsylvania — Station, 

CHAS. E PUGH, R Woop, 
General Mi 


ter op Paneer Ag 
Field & Garden Seeds 


Our stock of Seeds'are new and ip snr a em- 
bracing all the valuable varievies, nd are from the 
most reliable growers only. Thankful for the com- 
mendation and.) Fy the beet @ which have 
crowned our efforts to supply the 
market, we will strive to merit confiden 


FEATILIZERS. 


GRIFFITH & TURNER’S ANIMAL BONE 
PHOSPHATE. A high grade Phosphate, a com- 
plete a always gives good res 

GRIFFITH & UR NERS ALKALINE PLANT 


eh f Pot here Tob nd Vey ota bles 
wth of Corn, Potatoes, Tobacco an eta 
abe Fertilizer rich in Potash. * 

RIF ITH & TURNER’S RAW BONE. 


HARVESTING W MACHINERY, 


McCORMICK’S TWINE pte oe 
McCORMICK,S IMPERIAL RE. 
McGORMICK’S at s¥ SINGLE} REAPER. 
MoCo. °8 IRON MOWER. 

















HORSE RAKES. 


Both Hand and Self-Dump. 


Oliver Chilled Plows 


run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do bette: 
; work than any other plow, ; 
falta Shovel Plows. Tron Cultivators. 
Planet Drill and Cultivator. 
mpire Grain Drills. Advance Horse Rake, 
= Star.Horse Rake. The Victor Horse Rake. 


Foust’s Hay Loader. 


kbd dining b DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS. — 


DEALERS IN 


| Agricultural Tmaplamentest Fer- 


tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 














Garden, 





CHARLES ©. McCOLCAN & CO, 


Flower.& Field Seeds, Trees, Plante, &e, 


. Gor. Light and German Sts., (opp. Carrollton Hotel, ) Baltimore, Md. 
gue ans sr ars esha eens SeeRT Be | W 


&c, FLOWER SEEDS— 
REES AND PLANTS. “Deser Decelintine Ontsinene 


STOVERS 
GEARED CORN AND COB MILL. 








‘The above cut represents the latest improved and most perfect Feed Mill in 
existence. It grinds successfally all kinds of grain, and produces a good grade 
ofmeal for table use, It grinds TWICE AS FAST as the old style mill, on ac- 
count of its triple gear motion. The inside of the mill turns three times as fast 
ag the outside in an opposite direction, thus grinding faster an@ more uniform 
grade of meal, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR AND PRICE List. 


J.C. DURBOROW & CO, 
35 LIGHT STREET, BALTIMORE, ‘MD. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 

















White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 


HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 
SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS EDW. H. BISSELL. 


BALTIMORE NORSERLES. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 
400 Acres in Nursery Stock.’ 100 Acres in 
Orchards. 100 Acres in Smal! Fruits. 


oGer to customers an immense stock of APPLES, PEACHES, C APRICOTS, 
RAPES, &c., all the standard sorts Also the new varieties of FRUITS, Came TA L TREES, 
sostatss Wholesale and Retail, ‘0 dealers we can offer stock on favorable terms, and the 

for packing and shipping. 


FRANKLIN DAVIS & CO. 


Omice Cor. Baltimore end | Pace Sts. (over People’s Bank.) BALTIMORE, uD 


‘GIBLEY'S TESTED GEEDS. 


aL CLIMATES, For art Sorts, A Prants 


PiVERY S4CK TESTED FOR VITALITY EVERY VARIETY TESTED IN TRIAL GROUNDS FOR PURITY. 
CATALOGUE AND PRICE LIST oF VEGFTABLE, FLOWER AND FIELD SEEDS OF ALL TESTED 


vABuApun Vantmrins; ramon aPruscaTioN. TRAM SIBLEY & CO,Rochester, N.Y. and Chicag I 
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best Catalogue; mailed on app 




















ROSHBANE NURSERIES, 
GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. / 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plant, 


th 
bey Peake“. aad yea to our as solent stock of Sb -tBowings (m STANDARD AND 
B/APeuus. BURGER REE GRAPEVINES. of the men 
100d, ~~ By geil trates Our Collections of 


GREEN ORNAMENTAL 
inde HUBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts * * 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON 'LICATION. ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY 
TENDED TO. Sa GOODe LET NO AT Cea ae aE BE MAM 5 


WwW. D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


CABBACE. 


op i : 
bt very one who has raleed that t Cabbage th 
) Fottiers or Brunswick, has so fine Scab 
. 1 B 
ar 


bage did not make a thicker head. 
of years of 
these defects. As 
cker and heavier, bulk for bulk, wand beng 
more in mar a Gna sav aberelen. -head ; per package 25cts. 


tam Cabbage ( content - i; neck 
Guerande Carrot(new), Seat nbip the rs the na feorei 


cts. ; per 02. 30 cts. Forennial On Glen tent lites innthe 
protection all winter a lor use weeks earlier 
a me: per ss vets oo 
diameter ; per a 


te 
ite pn of santeanah 
he (new) from France ; per pack- 
new), it resembies 7 color and form a 
pockage 15 cts. 
in varieties one 
nate Anne d aa Hopi on 
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K 
rolific, a capital strin 


Be bis i ine ¢ cariiest of all beans, an 
Early Sweet Corn, 


porte caied a original stock ; per packas ‘oam Caulifiower, decided! 
the finest v ariety of all; per package nee taki packages of us entire collection, I wi 
mta + Pt either or = my four my four, books on the. raleing of ions, Cabbages hes, 


B PURCHASER TO MAKE THE st eanay 
OFFER $1000! 


IN PREMIUMS, for vegetables raise: 
seed catalogue ; sent FREE to all. each o 


from my seed. Please find détails in my 
FLOWER SEED—I offer one pac 

choice mixed selection from the following varieties, for 45 cents, the retail price o 

which would be go cents: Asters, Balsams, Nasturtiums, Dahlias, Drummond Phlox, 

Salpigiossis, Sweet Peas, Hollyhocks, Petunias, Abronia Umbellata, (very beautiful.) 


JAMES J.H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 


WINTER SUITS 
OVERCOATS. 


THE LARGEST AND MUST VARIED IN THE OITY FOR 
MEN, YOUTHS AND CHILDREN. 


STYLES AND PRICES TO SUIT ALL. TASTES. ALL GOODS PROPERLY SHR BEFORE 
BEING MADE he CUSTOM DEPARTMENT FULLY STOCKED FROM WHICH 70 0) DER 
SAMPLES AND PRICES SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


165 and 167 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 
BALTIMORE, md. 


UANDRETHS' Seep. DeCATALOGUE 


ARDENERS’ CoMeanion.” 
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CARONETH & SONS, Seed Crowers, Lock ot 
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~ University of the Btate of Mew York. 
ANBRICAN-VETERIVARY COLLEGE, |. 
141 West 54th Street, New York City. 

of Lectures commences in @c- 


The Regular Course 
halon application so A: GAAOTARD, M.D. 
W. H. Martenet, D. ¥. S., 


GRADUATE UF £05 AMERICA Ligh 
BRINARY GOULIGH. 


OFFICES: Ausuuith & 36 
ms Rerstene Rirects s $l 


Telephone at Residence, 


-*s w. per y ee ale Ph. D. W. MAGER, 
a TL 
LEHMANN & MAGER, 

MHEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57'S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


NALYSES of all descriptions—Manures 
Chemical Yortilisere, Oras of God sad itv oy 


fire ’ Teter fo 
process), Copper. — etc, 


mal. L and other m 
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BOn’r J. MALLIDAY 238 Went Balti- 
more Street, Baiti more, lid. M Catalogue for 
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J rater eng ata chan com nts. rea 
25 Cents @ Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle. 
WH. ZB. THORNTON, Pesgoerwe. 
Baltimore, Maryland, 
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BUTTER. WORKER 
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POWERS. 
.H. rae 
26 S. 16th Street. Phila. 
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8 I SmITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
EFORE 323, 326, 327 & 329 W. Front &t., 
ER. CINCINNATI, O. 
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a Qur new outalogugbant biisbad, 


Twatrations You ought to have it. 
BENSON .MAULE &eO. Phils. Pe 
‘Imperial Wine Vinegar. 
NONPAREIL OIDER VINEG. 
Se ee fou, are’ sold as Cider Vin- 
To guard leception, observe that pack- 


other Fruit 














FREDK. M. BOLLMARN, M. Importer 
. & 8 GeV STREET. 





NEW BLACKBERRY 4 








WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
serum; Overt eon, } 163 Baltimore Bt. 











Will be ——s 


to all icants and to 
customers. of iast FREE ppt in 


year without ordering it. 

It contains A eee sy ices, descriptions one 

deesiicge for’ p' planting Vegetable and Flo: ail. 
ants, etc. nvaluablie ogra ° 


D.M. FERRY & CO."cs. 
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Ashton‘s, Pherix, Deakin'‘s, a worn 
ington’sfuliand Meret ne gears. 
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K AINIT, 
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ard Rees ae hock iitcats 
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carneen arriving and all for Bale 
in lots to euit by coopuantly 


JAS, BONDAY, JR; & CO. 


$8 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore. Md. 
8end sy hey of our our Books on use of 
Kaimpit free of cost. __ 
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PRATT'S ASTRAL. OIL. 
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‘FOR. ALL CLIMATES, ALL SOILS, ALL C 


1884. CATALOGUE FREE" 


a, HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rochester, N.Y. Chicago, lll 


GEO, F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER, 


DOORS, SASH, BRICES, &O. 
IN LOTS.TO SUIT. . 
132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 
: BALTIMORE. 
-“GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PILLS 


BS peeeel <M iged prongs scot hy nena aes Se ea ceetaane ban wo lahan tone 
B disesees 00 COSTIVENESS, stomach are Intended ¢ ve LY sis, DysPabsia, © IA, 4, COLDS, 





















all such 
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prs Rhat where her Ingredients are own to family physic <r fare Using them in the 
4: @O Jane 28, 1850.— Dr. Gilpin: After of your 
Pills, f feelit but to that the combination is nly 

be t : peony fshi take plea ‘ure 
| SREB ep cena Yeon, 

ESTON, W. .— Messrs. Canby @ Co.—Gents: Please send by expr ess twel 
me Sea reser re I have the most oe accounts erp rt 
ae Pu inthe Tatare, as ey dosaem trey i on their pon perl Sey that 
i Puss down from 
an‘ Canadas. 


Serereregrofe Known their at wil TELLS aneoaba Up all cempontabte dvaggtinn ant cowiiliyy dhl 
Mrs 


Prinétpal Depot; CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 
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“GRAIN GENERATOR ‘ 


DISSOLVED Ss. Cc. PHOSPHATE,| 


't2°to 18 Per Ocnt. available Phosphoric Acid. 


DISSOLVED ANIMAL BONE. 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS. 


WH. DAVISON ISON & 00, “tS, LOMBARD HBX, 


SALTIMORS, 
We 
HELP. | 
Entirely Hew : 
Outfit Free. * 


Fores PATENTS.is 


description pe Sr 
Pans Lawyer and Metter Weekndien, 
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Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 
Baltimore. No. ria Fifth Avenue, N, ¥. 








‘Tirginia Tuancde. 
Upper James Beal Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAR, 
CABRTERSVIBES, Vay 
Wate 2 upwardsof 12,000 acres of land 


monet Vou Callas ent Se ree of 
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== The Rasin Fertilizer Company, 


PROPRIETORS OF THE 


— 5d tama ae r 


SANE) 0-10 PATS IVE, AT SEAMALL ANNE ARTO 


supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rasim) the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
experience is « guarantee of thé quality of their FERTILIZERS. 


The Rasin Fertilizer. Company, 
20 & 22 South Street, Baltimore. 





SLIN GLUFF & CO. 


157 W. Payee x} BALTIMORE: {rec teadechall § 
Manufacturers and Mantpulators of 


et 


wn BRANDS OF GOODS, which 1 Z 


TONE, - 
BRIOAN BONE. isn, 
Phosphate. 





ap to 


S per cent. of 


pibaaiatis DISSOLVED SOUTH A 


-  @entaining 40 to 4 per cent. Soluble Bone 


Containing 28 to 82 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
To meet the demand for s High-Grade Fertiliser, we are offering 


SLINGLUEF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, = 
Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 2) 
SLINGLUFF’S Nov 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHAT 


- Pid we cau coumdelnty recuesipicnd go coo of the bert Aetitinws pelt emer t Ce mee 2 Z 


Peruvian Guang 


SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED SOUTH CAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 7 

















Your orders Solicited. 











WM. STUART SYMINGTON. THOS. A. AAAS 


Symington: Bros, & Cos: 


Office, 1.2. Cor. SEE nee sa 


ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, 


ph pr See Neh AE ET Sd 
what is most needed by the particular soil for which it is intended. pater tere pare omar 
P presented. 


SYMINGTON BROS, & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. 





R. J, Bazza. ESTABLISHED 1837. RB. J. Hottineswoats. 





SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. PURE NITRATE SODA. 


R. J. BAKER & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c. 9 


For Manufacturing cup eldinlcds 


FOR ALL CROPS. PURE DISSOLVED 
’ PURE PINE GROUND RAW BONE. STAG 


RAWB 
~ SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR 
TOBACCO. 


FACTORY AT LOCUST POINT. 
Office, 36 & 38 8S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 
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